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PAINESVILLE NURSERIES 


Personal Inspection Cordially Invited—s2 Years, 1200 Acres, 44 Greenhouses—The Great Modern, 
Up-to-date Nurseries of the United States 











f FRUIT, NUT ROSES, 
AND ORNAMENTAL BULBS, HARDY AND 
TREES, GREENHOUSE 
GRAPE VINES, PLANTS IN 
SMALL FRUITS, IMMENSE 
SHRUBS ASSORTMENT 





Catalpa Bungeii 


Largest blocks of Field Grown Roses in the World. Catalogues and Price Lists Free. 
Pleased to quote prices on your list of wants. 


THE STORRS @ HARRISON CO. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


























TREES AT WHOLESALE 


Lowest Prices Consistent with Quality 


We Can Assure HEALTHY, 

Our Customers WELL-GROWN TREES 
of these Vital PURITY OF VARIETY 
moqusanins : CAREFUL PACKING 


61 Years Under the Same 
Management 


We grow all kinds and varieties suitable for this 
climate, including— 


APPLE ORNAMENTAL TREES 

PEAR and SHRUBS 

PLUM ROSES 

CHERRY CLEMATIS and 

PEACH CREEN-HOUSE PLANTS 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with Full Cultural Directions. 


Correspondence solicited. 





W. & T. SMITH CO. 


The Geneva Nursery 
600 Castle St. GENEVA, N. Y. 
































REES 


Fruit and Ornamental. | 


Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 
Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 
Largest and most varied Collections in 
America. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 


logue mailed FREE on request. 














ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Nurserymen—Horticulturists, 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 


Established 1840. Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 











CHERRIES MULBERRIES 
PLUMS WALNUTS (2nxlish and japan) PECANS 
EXOCHORDA LILACS LONICERAS 


HYDRANGEAS Field Grown, Strong) 
THOMAS HOGG, ROSEA, Etc. 
CAMELLIAS AZALEAS GARDENIAS 
MAGNOLIAS 


HEDGE PLANTS (IN LARGE QUANTITIES) 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
SPIREA THUNBERGII 


BIOTA AUREA NANA CEDRUS DEODARA 
LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS 
JUNIPERS RETINOSPORAS 











ORANGES, LEMONS and OTHER CITRUS FRUIT 


300,000 PALMS 
KENTIAS LATANIAS PHOENIX 








FIELD GROWN ROSES (Own Roots and Budded) 





No Scale and Everything Healthy and Well Grown 


P. J. Berckmans Company, Inc. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


Retablished 1856 
Over 450 Acres in Nursery 











A Few Specialties 


In large supply and at most 
favorable prices, in quantity 


Roses Ampelopsis Veitchii 
Clematis Dutchman’s Pipe 
Peonies Berberis Thanbergii 
Tree Hydrangeas Irish Juniper 
Phloxes American Arbor Vitae 
Dahlias Norway Spruce 


Send for complete Fall Price List; use printed 
paper — we intend our lists fox 
the Trade only 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Nurserymen and Florists 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 


Wholesale Only 
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Shade Trees 


50,000 Carolina Poplars, al! grades. Will 


name attractive prices on car load lots. 


Roses, Peach, 
Kieffer and Garber Pear Trees 


Southern Nursery Co. 


WINCHESTER, TENN. 


CHARLES M. PETERS 


Formerly of W. M. Peters’ Sons, 


Grape Vines a Specialty 


My soil I find specially adapted to making plenty of fibrous roots and plenty 
of vine. A trial order will convince you that my grading, quality and price 
will be satisfactory. It is now my intention to make the growing of Grape 


Vines a specialty. Correspondence solicited 


CHARLES M. PETERS, 


P. O. Address 
SNOW HILL, MD. 


Long Distance Phone and Telegraph, Snow Hill, Md. 




















Heikes-Huntsville-Trees 


(% ey yee HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 









We offer for Fall of 1907 and Spring of 1908, 
PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, ROSES 
PECANS, JAPANESE PERSIMMONS, FIGS and 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFOLIA in large quantities as usual. 

Some Figures—lt is estimated that there are imported 
into “—y United States annually 5,000,000 pear seedlings 


tie jek and 10,000,000 Mahaileb seedlings. Of these we plant 
one-fifteenth of the Mahalebs and one-tenth of the pears 


SEE OUR PRICE LIST FOR PARTICULARS 


WORLD'S FAIR—We were awarded a Grand Prize and a Gold Medal on our 
exhibits at the Worid’s Fair, St Louis. 


Address W. F. HEIKES, Moar., Huntsville, Ala. 


Fairmount Nurseries 


Are now booking orders for fall delivery. We offer the 
usual big assortment, and of the usual high standard 
of excellence. We solicit your early orders for: 


APPLE, CHERRY, PEACH, PEAR, 
PLUM, QUINCE, ORNAMENTAL #82 


A fine lot of shapely evergreens. Taken up with balls of 
earth if desired. 


The Geo, Peters Nursery Company 
TROY, OHIO 




















We Offer for Fall 1907 a Choice Lot of 


Fruit Trees Weeping Trees Roses 

Shade Trees Shrubs Herbaceous Plants 

Ornamental Trees Evergreens Forest Tree Seedlings 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES 

FOR NURSERY AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. TREE SEEDS IN SEASON. 


Special prices quoted for early orders of the following trees: 


American Sycamore, American Linden, Tulip Poplar, European Mountain 
Ash, Green Ash, American Elms, Red Oak, Burr Oak and White Swamp Oak 
from 5 to 12 feet. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LIST FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


The DONALDSON COMPANY 


Warsaw, HentucKy 











Hench NUISEIY olOCKs 


Fruit Tree Seedlings and Ornamentals 


ween, le, Plum and Cherry and Angers Quince Cuttings grown for 


Pear and _—_ Apple Seeds. 

Most complete assortment of Ornamental Stocks, Trees and Shrubs. 
Dutch bulbs—Gladioli. 

Orders solicited and booked now at low rates. 


E. T. DICKINSON 


Chatenay, Seine, France 


GEO. E. DICKINSON, |! Broadway, New York 




















VINCENNES NURSERIES 


W. C. REED, Prop. Vincennes, Ind. 


Cherry 


We are pleased to announce that we will have our usual 
supply of Cherry one and two year that promise very fine. 


While we grow Cherry in larger quantities than any other 
Stock, we also have a very complete line of the following : 


Apple, Standard Pear, Plum, Peach, Roses, and 
Shade Trees, etc. 


CAR LOAD LOTS A SPECIATY 














800,000 CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


One and Two Year 


300,000 ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


One and Two Year 


For Fall or Spring Delivery 
This stock will be first class. Will be pleased 
to quote you by mail. 
Cc. Aw. BENNETT 


Robbinsville, N. J. 
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The Monroe Nursery 


1. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 


* Offer a 
General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Finest Stock of 
Peach in America 


Std. Pear, Plum, Cherry, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


PLUMS 


Minnesota Grown 


We make a specialty of growing 
the Improved Natives on hardy 
Northern stocks. 


Large Stock this Season in 


Compass Cherry - Plum, 
Grafted Americana Plums 





The Largest Stock of 


SURPRISE PLU 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL Prices 


Ever 
Grown 





Aiso complete general line of 


Fruit and Ornamental Nursery 
Stock 





Send for our Semi-Annual Trade List 





The Jewell Nursery Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1868) 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


33d YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


We Offer 


Peach, 25 varieties 
Quince, 5 varieties 
Gooseberry, 3 varieties 
Currant, 12 varieties 


Apple, 60 varieties 
Pear, Stand. 15 var. 
Pear, Dwarf, 8 var. 
Plum, 12 varieties 
Cherry, 15 varieties 


Evergreens Ornamental Trees 

California Privet Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 
Rhododendrons Black locust Seedlings 
Shrubs Russian Mulberry Seedlings 
Vines Weeping Trees 

Roses Osage Orange Hedge 


Fruit Tree Seedlings  Catalpa Speciosa Seed 
Peach Seed Black Locust Seed 
Apple Grafts and Pear Grafts 





We have the trees if you have the price, 
it’s not high, ask us about it, we are always 
willing to make quotations, take your 
order and set it aside for shipment as you 


may direct. 


Dealers complete list of wants 





Packing and other facilities unexcelied 


J. K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 


























Nebraska Grown 


American Plum 


European Plum 


Apple, Pear, Peach, and 
Cherry Trees 


Large Stock of Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Snowball, Syringa, Spirea, Deutzia, etc, 
Forest Tree Seedlings well graded and prices 
right. 


Send List of Wants to 


YOUNGERS @ CO. 


Geneva, Neb. 


Established in 1866 500 Acres Under Cultivation 


W. T. Hood & Co. 


Old Dominion Nurseries 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Offer for Fall 1907 and Spring 1908 


Kieffer Std. Pears 
California Privet--Fine Plants 


AND 


General line of Nursery Stock 


Correspondence solicited 


























Viburnum Plicatum, Hydrangea Pan. Grand., 
Berberry Thumbergii, Honeysuckle Heckrottii 


and other shrubberry. 
Send for list and prices 


The Conard & Jones Co. - West Grove, Pa. 


Be Pleased; Try 0. K. Trees 
08 a, 2 i ct 





Our stock promises to be best ever grown. 


O. K. Nurseries, Wynnewood, I. T. John A. Cannedy N.& 0. Go. Carrollton, Ill. 


When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 


P, SEBIRE & SON 


Nurserymen, Ussy, Calvados, France 


Offer a general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such as 


Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Mazzard 


Cherry, Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, Forest Trees. 
Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Etc. The largest stock in the 
country, Prices very low. Grading and packing the very 
best. Send for quotations before placing your orders. Cata- 
logue free. 


Cc. Cc. ABEL & CO. 


Agents for United States and Canada 


110-116 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Over 1,000,000 Trees 


Write us for prices on Apple, Cherry, Peach, 
Pear, Plum, etc. 

Send us a list of your wants and we will make you 
special prices on the whole. 

Nurseries at Carrollton and Jerseyville, - Ill. 








J. H. Skinner & Co. 


Successors to Peters & Skinner 


Proprietors, CAPITAL NURSERIES 
Station A 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


We Offer Apple, Cherry, Peach, Plum, Kieffer and 
Garber Pear 


Apple Seedlings 
Japan Pear Seedlings 
Forest Tree Seedlings 


Mahaleb Seedlings 
Kieffer Pear Seedlings 





Shade Trees, Bechtel’s Double Flowering 
Crab, Flowering Shrubs, Roses 
and Vines 





GRAPES, CURRANTS, RHUBARB, 
ASPARAGUS 














CHARLES DETRICHE, SR., *%S°5:, 


Grower and Exporter of 


Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seedlings, Rose 
Stocks, Shrubs, Vines and Conifers 
for Nursery Planting 


A NEW PRICE LIST FOR 1907-8 has just 
been prepared and copies or other information 
may had on application to Mr. Détriché’s 
sole representative for the United States and 
Canada : 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York 
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A NOTED PEAR SPECIALIST 


Brief Review of Work of Irving Rouse with Scenes in His Rochester Nurseries— 
His Varied Interests. 


Irving Rouse and family spent the sum- 
mer as usual at their summer home, Black 
Duck Island, in the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence. The above is true with 
the exception of Beekman Rouse, the 
youngest son, who could be seen any 
morning, if one chanced to be about 
before 7 o’elock, driving from his fath- 
er’s city home, one of the show places 
of Rochester, by the way, to the nur- 
series located on the northwestern bound- 
aries of the city. Several hundred acres 
in extent, the lands lie high and give a 
view of the blue Ontario waters to the 
north. During the last two years Mr. 
Rouse has been taking more time himself 
to enjoy some of the fruits of his long 
years of labor before old age shall over- 
take him, for he is still a comparatively 
young man. 

One of his two sons, Irving, Jr., grad- 
uated at Yale last June, and Beekman, 
above referred to, will graduate from the 
same historic halls next June. Irving did 
well in college intellectually and physical- 
ly, being a member in his senior year of 
the famous Yale wrestling team. He does 
not seem to take to the nursery idea, how- 
ever; and to Beekman the continuation of 
his father’s nursery business will probably 
fall. Its life appeals to him and thus it 
is he that was home the greater part of the 
summer looking after and becoming ac- 
quainted more thoroughly with the work. 
Indeed, the boys have been brought up 
among the nurseries and are familiar with 
the routine. The young man has his work 
eut out for him to sustain the reputation 
his father has made. 

It is probable that no nurseryman in 
this country has made more of a success 
than Irving Rouse. Level-headed and 
logical, his judgment has rarely led him 
into error. One of the largest nurserymen 
in the United States said of him a few days 
ago: ‘‘I always know where to find Mr. 
Rouse. He doesn’t say so much as some, 


but what he does say counts, and not one 
of us ean look ahead and judge of condi- 
tions as they will be so accurately as can 
he.’’ No doubt these faculties have con- 
tributed to his suecess. Most of us have 
convictions, but few possess the courage of 
them. That limitation does not bother 








BEAUTIFUL LARGE ELM TREE ON LAWN AT 
RESIDENCE OF IRVING ROUSE, LOOKING 
ACROSS THE STREET. 

Irving Rouse a moment. His mind made 
up quickly, he expresses it with no hesita- 
tion and without regard to persons. And 
he does not change, but abides the event. 

Over twenty years ago Mr. Rouse noted 
that his soil was especially suited to 
pears. An evidence of his foresightedness 


is found in the fact that in those days 
when specializing had not penetrated all 
lines as to-day, he decided to specialize in 
pears. Having difficulty in getting such 
French stock as he wanted he went to 
France, made his own selection and con- 
tracted for growing. Supplying his own 
requirements he soon bought for others 
and this part of his business took on large 
proportions. For more than twenty years 
he has made these yearly trips to France 
and it is but natural that he should be the 
authority he is in this line. 

There is no doubt that the standard of 
the old established nursery is still to be 
upheld and all nurserymen will be glad 
of it. The big blocks showing evidence of 
careful attention prove it. The writer 
once heard another nurseryman criticize 
the appearance of the grounds. Not the 
stock, he said, but the eteeteras. That’s 
just the point. Mr. Rouse grew the trees 
as they should be grown, but did not 
spend many dollars on anything which 
would not bring in tangible dollars in re- 
turn. Results count and he can show 
them. These nurseries have never been 
written up to any extent and these lines 
are prepared without Mr. Rouse’s knowl- 
edge, so any mistakes are to be charged 
to the writer who has had the pleasure of 
long years of acquaintance with him. 

Mr. Rouse’s outside interests are many. 
Ile is president of the Geneva Preserving 
Co. ; director of the Empire Coke Co. ; vice- 
president and director of the Auburn Gas 
Co.; a director of the Geneva Experiment 
Station, and interested in other Rochester 
enterprises where his counsel is sought. 
His son will engage in nursery work with 
an immense advantage. His father’s pres- 
tige, capital and plant back of him and a 
ripe experience to guide him should make 
his business career plain. 

A representative of American Fruits 
took a walk out to the nurseries July 21st. 
The reproductions in this issue were made 
from snap shots attempted with a small 
camera at that time. We wish they were 
better, but they serve to show how the 
stocks are coming on. The fine old elm 
is on the lawn near Mr. Rouse’s residence 
in the city. 





BLOCK OF PLUM TREES—NURSERIES OF IRVING ROUSE. 














QUINCE BLOCK—NURSERIES OF IRVING ROUSE. 
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MARKETING NURSERY STOCK 


[Paper read before the American Association of 
Nurserymen by C. J. Maloy, June, 1907.] 
This is by far the most important oper- 

ation connected with our business, because 

we may grow as much stock as we please, 
but if we cannot find a market for it, our 
efforts will all be in vain. Nursery stock 
is sold at retail through means of a eata- 
logue, dealing direct with the customer; 
this is also known as a mail order trade. 
It is probably the most satisfactory way 
to dispose of your stock if you can get 
enough orders. To develop such a trade, 
the first thing necessary is to advertise 
in such papers or magazines which in your 
judgment will bring you the most returns 
and these returns are mainly used to dis- 
tribute your catalogue which is the most 
necessary adjunct in a business of this 
kind. A well arranged comprehensive 
catalogue is necessary—the descriptions 
should be econeise—not overdrawn, the 
prices should be given for each article; in 
fact, it should be made as plain and clear 
as it is possible to do, because this ecata- 
logue really is to act as a salesman and 
from it you must expect to get your or- 
ders. Prices should be reasonable aec- 
cording to the quality of stock furnished. 

Of course, the expense of all this will be 

considerable, but it is the only way in 

which a business of this kind can be 
worked up. 

Nursery stock is also sold at retail 
through agents, and this has now assumed 
very large proportions in this country, but 
I do not feel competent to give advice on 
this branch of the business. 

The wholesale branch of the nursery 
business is larger now than ever before. 
This is particularly true of fruit trees 
shipped from the West as well as from 
the nurseries at Dansville, Geneva and 
Rochester. The demand for ornamental 
trees and shrubs in wholesale quantities 
was, I think, greater this past spring than 
ever. 

While there were immense quantities 
of both fruit and ornamental trees and 
shrubs shipped, the question arises wheth- 
er we have received the prices we should, 
considering the inerease in cost of pro- 
duction. This has always been a disputed 
question and I have spoken of it before 
at these meetings. It seems to me that 
the nurseryman is not receiving anywhere 
near what he ought for his produet as 
compared with prices in other lines of 


trade. We go on year after year growing 
immense stocks of this, that and the other 
and then enter into competition with one 
another in order to dispose of these goods 
at ruinously low prices. As a matter of 
fact, we are selling goods to-day at the 


It is a hard thing to do, but, in the long 
run, would it not be more profitable to 
burn the stock left over? Would it not 
have a tendency to stop the evil of over- 
planting which is really one of the prin- 
cipal causes of low prices? 














PART OF A LARGE BLOCK OF PEAR SEEDLINGS, JUST BUDDED. 
ACROSS THE ROWS—NURSERIES OF IRVING ROUSE. 


same prices, and, in some eases, less, than 
we did ten years ago, when we know that 
the cost of growing has increased at least 
50 per cent., to say nothing of the losses 
by drought, frost and‘hail. There is one 
remedy I would like to see applied which 
I believe would, in a measure, relieve this 
condition and that is to avoid as much as 
possible the danger of over-planting. It 
is true that this is a large country, but 
there is a demand only for a certain quan- 
tity. It may vary some one year with an- 
other, but you know pretty well what the 
average demand is. Now, if you plant 
more than what your market demands you 
are creating a surplus which, if you want 
to dispose of, must invariably be done at 
a loss. Then again, prices at which sur- 
plus stocks are sold are, as a general rule, 
so low that it has a demoralizing effect on 
the business, and creates the impression 
among a great many buyers that if the 
nurseryman ean afford to sell at such 
ridicuously low prices, that there must be 
tremendous profits when goods are sold 
at regular prices, and they will form the 
habit of waiting until these surplus lists 
appear before placing their orders. So 
I say that over-planting creates a surplus 
which if disposed of at the usual low 
prices of surplus lists, is a great detriment 
to the following year’s business. 














PART OF A LARGE BLOCK OF PEAR SEEDLINGS, JUST BUDDED. 
WITH THE ROWS--NORSERIES OF IRVING ROUSE 











I think it is also a mistake for nursery- 
men to sell roses and shrubs to depart- 
ment stores, who retail them in most eases 
at below cost merely to bring trade for 
other things to their store. It eannot help 
but have a depressing effect on this branch 
of the business, because if you ask a fair 
price for a rose plant, people who have 
no idea of the real cost of such things will 
tell you that they can be bought at very 
much less at department stores. 

In marketing nursery stock, too, it must 
be borne in mind that one of the principal 
essentials is to know that the stock you 
are selling is genuine, that is, true to name. 
This is a very important thing to consider 
beeause it really means the foundation of 
your business, your reputation. If you 
are not careful to preserve that your busi- 
ness is bound to suffer; in fact, it cannot 
exist for any great length of time. 

The grading of nursery stock is another 
important item and to which more atten- 
tion should be given. There should be a 
uniform grade established which will ap- 
ply to all sections of the country. For 
example, a Silver Maple or American Elm 
8-10 ft. in height should have a given 
caliper or diameter at, say, 6 inches above 
the ground. 

There may be other things to consider 
in the marketing of nursery stock, but I 
have tried to touch on some of the prin- 
cipal ones. 


A MILLION PEACH TREES 


M. C. Porter of Atlanta, Ga., a prom- 
inent fruit grower of the south, will, it is 
reported move to Harrison county, Texas. 
Mr. Porter is authority for the statement 
that within the past five years about one 
million peach trees have been planted 
within a radius of ten miles of Marshall, 
Texas. Having traveled widely and ob- 
served carefully he is convinced no seec- 
tion can be found more peculiarly adapted 
to successful peach growing than the sec- 
tion near Marshall. 
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GROWING OF PEACH TREES 


Paper before the American Association of Nurserymen by 
W. T. Hood, June 1907. 

I have been following the same lines in 
growing peach trees that was done at the 
Richmond Nurseries forty-one years ago. 

In the first place, you should secure your 
seed as early as you ean during the sum- 
mer, unless you keep a supply on hand 
one year ahead, which many of the large 
growers of peach do. I have my seed 
selected from North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, and try to secure the small seed from 
seedling trees, for which that section is 
famous, although we do not get them all 
of that kind. I do not use any of the ean- 
ning house seed, shipped mostly from 
Baltimore. 

We bed our seed during summer and 
fall, anywhere from July Ist, to middle of 
November, but where seed is bedded as 
late as this, they do not open as well as 
when bedded earlier. For my own plant- 
ing I use:mostly new seed, and bed them 
the last of September, and anytime dur- 
ing October; for bedding I seleet a dry 
piece of land, and prefer it to be sandy, 
as the seed will handle better in that kind 
of land when picking out. I generally 
select a piece of ground out of the way, 
as we leave the bed stand over for the sec- 
ond year for those that do not erack the 
first year. 

To prepare the bed, we plow and smooth 
up the ground, and lay off the beds three 
feet wide and as long as you need; or, we 
will have a dozen or more short beds about 
four feet apart; in opening out, we dig 
down about one to one and a half inches, 
and spread the seed about two deep, and 
cover about two inches deep, and leave 
them until ready to plant, which should 
be just as soon as some of them commence 
to erack in early spring. 

The ground for growing peach should 
be good, if you wish to grow first-class 
erade of trees, and should be prepared by 
plowing the fall before, and you will only 
have to work up the top in spring, or as 
soon as the seed will be in condition for 
planting. To prepare for planting, we put 
the ground in good condition by using 
harrow, dise harrow, sled or roller, or any 
tool that will put it in good condition and 
have the ground as level as possible, being 
careful not to work too wet, and then we 
mark off with marker, or you can mark off 
with hoes, using line. I think the latter 
method better, as we get straighter rows, 
and you ean regulate the depth, which 
should be about two inches. 

In planting, we have one gang getting 
out seed, and another gang planting at the 
same time, and are very careful not to 
expose the kernels any more than possible 
to the wind or sun. We pick out the seed 
as soon as we find them opening in the 
spring, and we are read to plant. In 
planting, we drop a kernel about every 
four or five inches, and if seed are in good 
condition, we get nearly a perfect stand. 
We have our rows marked out three and 
one-half feet apart. 

If seeds are not planted early, and they 
get large sprouts on them, the cost is sev- 
eral times more in planting, and you do 
not get as goood stands. There is also 
many seeds spoiled in handling, and very 
often the seed will spoil in the beds if the 
season is such that you eannot plant. 

We have planted the seed in fall, but 
do not think we secured as good trees 
from them as we get from spring planting, 
as the former had only a few straight roots 
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and they went down deep, and were very 
hard to dig in the fall, if the season was 
dry, while the spring planted seed had 
more surface roots. 

As soon as the seed comes up well we 
commence to cultivate, and keep well ecul- 
tivated until after they are budded. We 
do not do any June budding, but com- 
mence to bud about the middle or last of 
July, and continue until the last of Sep- 
tember; but we think our budding should 
be done earlier if we have a wet season, 
and the stocks should get very large be- 
fore budding, and then turn dry, we some- 
times do not have as good success. We 
also have some seasons in which many 
buds do not push in the spring, and have 
been told that it was due to late budding, 
and if buds were cut from orchard trees 
early in the season we would have good 
stand, but our experience, where budded 
late in the season from orchard trees, is 
that we do not get a good proportion to 
grow out and make trees. We cut most 
of our, buds from the nurseries, and we are 
very eareful not to get them mixed, as 
there is always danger of this where you 
have a lot of hands and many varieties; 
in making up our plat for budding, we try 
as much as we ean to bud alternate vari- 
eties of yellow and red or distinet vari- 
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eties, not budding two varieties together. 
In case they should get mixed through 
carelessness on part of budder, leaving a 
bud stick in the box, or throwing over in 
another row not budded, a stick, for in- 
stanee, of the two Crawfords or Foster, 
or some other variety that is near alike, 
it is not likely that any one can detect it. 

All parties who make a business of 
growing peach, should have an ample 
orchard of two or three trees of each vari- 
ety to cut buds from every few years for 
renewal. 

After the peach is budded there is not 
anything more to do, unless you wish to 
fertilize, until the following spring, and I 
prefer to cut off the stocks just to about 
the time the buds are commencing to push, 
and to cut down to about one-half inch 
above the eye of the bud with a good sharp 
knife, or long handle shears; after they 
are cut off and as soon as the sprouts com- 
mence to push out, we commence to sprout 
them, and they will require about three 
sproutings, and they should be kept grow- 
ing well until they are about four to five 
feet high. As soon as you think they are 
large enough they should be pruned. We 
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generally commence to prune about the 
first to the middle of July. We have 
practiced pinching out, which was done 
as fast as the limbs commence to push out, 
but we have discontinued that method, as 
we found that our trees did not get stocky, 
and were liable to get top heavy, which 
made crooked trees. Our greatest trouble 
at Richmond is with an insect that works 
on the terminal bud, and causes us to have 
many trees that are only third class, which 
would have made first class trees other- 
wise; also, many that are not of any ac- 
count except for the brush pile. 

We have sprayed with emulsion and 
soap, have been over our blocks several 
times this spring, and can see that the 
insect is working in them now, and do not 
know whether spraying is any good or 
not. We have been using ‘‘Tak-a-Nap’’ 
soap this spring. I have thought we might 
have better success if we could use a dust 
spray, but I do not know what to use. 


GRAPES IN NEW YORK STATE 


Of Varieties, the Concord Leads All Others 
with Seventy Per Cent. of All Grapes 
Grown in the State—Proportions 
of Other Varieties. 


The Horticultural Department of the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station is compiling data for the ‘*‘Grapes 
of New York’’ which is to be a companion 
volume to the ‘‘ Apples of New York’? is- 
sued by the station in 1905. While it will 
be a year or more before the book is pub- 
lished, still the reference work, description 
of varieties and the preparation of the il- 
lustrating material is progressing rapidly. 

The horticulturalists have made a ean- 
vass of the grape areas of the state and 
have corresponded with numerous grow- 
ers in order to ascertain relative import- 
ance of the different varieties. Much new 
and important information has been gath- 
ered relative to the grape industry of the 
Empire State, which is conceded to be the 
largest of any state in the union. The 
acreage is apportioned among the several 
districts of the state as follows: Chautau- 
qua district, 30,000 acres; Canandaigua 
and Keuka district, 15,000 acres; Hudson 
River district, 3,000; Seneea Lake district, 
2,000; Niagara district, 1,500; miscellan- 
eous areas, 1,000 acres. 

It was found that the Concord leads all 
other varieties with 70 per cent. of all 
grapes grown in the state. Other standard 
varieties follow in this order: Catawba, 10 
per cent.; Niagaras, 8 per cent.; Dela- 
wares, 4 per cent.; Worden, 2 per cent., 
and Moore’s Early, 1 per cent. The re- 
maining 5 per cent. is in seattered vari- 
eties, including the following in their rela- 
tive order: Elvira, Pocklington, Clinton, 
Salem, Champion and Ives. It was found 
that the extent to which certain varieties 
are grown vary greatly with the section 
of the state. 


HAIL DAMAGES PEACHES 


A severe hail storm, of about half an 
hour’s duration, visited the fruit belt in 
this section on the morning of September 
24th. The most serious damage from the 
storm resulted in Irondequoit, north of 
the city and on the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario, where thousands of baskets 
of peaches, at that time unpicked, were 
bruised to such an extent that they had to 
be marketed as second class fruit. Garden 
truck, especially celery, also suffered from 
the storm. 
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NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS 


Fifteenth Annual Session of Association Held in Sacremento, Cal.—Vice-President 
Fairbanks Among Speakers. 


The Fifteenth National Irrigation Con- 
gress met at Sacramento, Cal., September 
2d to 7th, inelusive. Those present in- 
eluded not only high officials of our gov- 
ernment but many state executives and 
prominent men, as well as representatives 
from several foreign countries. 

Delegates were gathered from all parts 
of the United States and various foreign 
countries, giving the congress a scope of 
representation larger and more compre- 
hensive than has been any previous meet- 
ing of the body. 

W. A. Beard, chairman of the executive 
committee, announced the opening of the 
congress, after which the addresses of wel- 
come and responses were listened to. 

The first speaker was Mayor Beard, 
chief executive of the city of Sacramento, 
who delivered the address of welcome on 
behalf of the city, and was followed by 
Hon. James N. Gillett, governor of Cali- 
fornia, on behalf of the state. These greet- 
ings were responded to by President Geo. 
E. Chamberlain, governor of Oregon. Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke of the influence of 
these national irrigation congresses in 
molding public sentiment in framing state 
and national laws governing irrigation 
and shaping development of the semi-arid 
regions lying west of the Mississippi. 

He touched upon the subject of the 
work now under headway by the govern- 
ment, and lauded the reclamation act, but 
regretted the recent adverse decision of 
Justice Brewer in regard to the constitu- 
tionality of the law in the following 
words: 

‘*Unfortunately, just at a time when 
these projects were progressing nicely, 
Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the case of Kansas 
vs. Colorado, 27 Supreme Court Reporter 
655, intimated a doubt as to the econstitu- 
tionality of the Reclamation Act in so far 
as it attempted to authorize the national 
government to exercise control or juris- 
diction in the matter of the reclamation of 
semi-arid lands within the boundaries of 
the several states, though he expressly 
conceded that the national government 
has power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting 
lands owned by the United States within 
the borders of the States.’’ 


VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS’ SPEECH 


The uniformity of legislation necessary 
for the proper use and conservation and 
distribution of water, control of water 
powers, forest protection and preservation 
and other pertinent subjects were given a 
share of attention. 

Vice-President Fairbanks was next in- 
troduced and spoke in part as follows: 

‘The effect of irrigation in this western 
country can be appreciated only by those 
who are familiar with it from personal 
observation. The change made in the 
conversion of an arid waste into fruitful 
fields seems almost incredible. There is 
no more radical transformation to be 
found anywhere than in the parched val- 
leys and plains which have been irrigated 
and which prior thereto produced nothing 
but sage brush. The most unproductive 
land has become the most fertile. From 
the worst, it takes rank as the best. It is 
hard to find anywhere more apparently 
unproductive land than that which is oc- 
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cupied by sage brush and no more bounti- 
ful harvests are gathered than those which 
this same forbidding land produces when 
touched by the vitalizing imfluences of ir- 
rigation. 

*‘One of the most promising things in 
the extension of irrigation is the develop- 
ment of the beet sugar industry. This is 
a subject of no mere local importance. 
We are sending abroad more than one 
hundred millions of dollars a year for 
sugar.. This enormous sum goes to the 
enrichment of sugar producers in foreign 
countries. This is an unwise policy and 
should not be continued forever. This 
tremendous annual drain should be stop- 
ped. By pursuing a rational course, we 
ean produce from our own soil and refine 
in our own factories all of the sugar need- 
ed for our use. It is readily to be seen 
that the cultivation of sugar beets in the 
arid and semi-arid regions will be a source 
of unfailing and expanding wealth in the 
future.”’ 

At the conelusion of Mr. Fairbanks’ ad- 
dress, Gifford Pinchot, government forest- 
er and personal representative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the congress, delivered 
the message of the éountry’s chief execu- 
tive, which came by telegram. 

Addresses of welcome from Senator 
George C. Perkins of California, and 
Arthur R. Briggs, president of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Trade, followed and 
were responded to by governors of several 
states and representatives of foreign coun- 
tries, including China, Germany and Mex- 
ico. Among other things Senator Perkins 
said: 

STRONGEST ALLY OF IRRIGATION 


‘The strongest ally of irrigation is the 
forest. Without our forests there would 
be no irrigation. Therefore, upon their 
preservation depends in a great measure 
the future of irrigation in California. The 
national protection and preservation of 
our forests had its beginning during Pres- 
ident Harrison’s administration, when in 
1891 the Yellowstone National Park was 
established. Some progress was made 
during President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion. But it is only during the past eight 
years that there has been a guiding and 
progressive policy looking toward the pro- 
tection of the forests of our country.”’ 

Governor A. E. Mead of Washington 
state took a backward glance and spoke 
of irrigation as an old art as follows: 

‘While irrigation on a large scale is a 
new undertaking in this country, it has 
been practiced on one portion or other of 
the globe since the dawn of history, and 
evidence can be traced back to pre-historic 
times. In China there are records of aid- 
ing soil productions by the storage and 
application of water through systems of 
tanks (or reservoirs) and canals dating 
back forty centuries ago. 

‘‘The value of irrigation was fully ap- 
preciated by the Orientals many centuries 
ago, and the increased revenues to the 
state therefrom was the true motive that 
actuated the early movement of the Orient 
in fostering and constructing canal and 
storage systems.”’ 

Monday evening was devoted to a re- 
ception to Vice-President Fairbanks. 

Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock the con- 
gress took up the real work of the session, 
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committees were appointed and organiza- 
tion effected. Tuesday was designated as 
Irrigation and Conservation Day and the 
first address of the morning was delivered 
by Senator Francis G. Newlands of Ne- 
vada, a member of the Inland Waterways 
Commission. 

**Whilst the primary purpose of this 
inquiry,’’ Mr. Newlands said, ‘‘is to facili- 
tate water transportation, it is impossible 
to perfect the machinery of the waterways 
without taking into consideration the re- 
lated questions of forest preservation, of 
irrigation of arid land, of reclamation of 
swamp land, of bank protection, of clari- 
fication of streams and other kindred ques- 
tions.”’ 

**Conservation of Resourees,’’ was the 
subject of United States Forester Pinchot’s 
address which followed Senator Newlands. 
A few of his remarks were as follows: 

“‘The destruction of forage plants by 
over-grazing has resulted in the opinion 
of men most capable of judging, in re- 
ducing the grazing value of the public 
lands by one-half. The destruction of 
forage plants is accompanied by loss of 
surface soil through erosion; by forest 
destruction; by corresponding deteriora- 
tion in the water supply, and by a serious 
decrease in the quality and waste of ani- 
mals grown on over-grazed lands.”’ 

Former Governor Pardee of California, 
made an address on the subject of Nation- 
al Forestry and the necessity of the na- 
tional government taking the initiative 
in forest preservation. 


MANY SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 


Among the afternoon addresses were 
**Conservation of Mineral Resources,’’ by 
J. A. Holmes, United States Department of 
the Interior ; ‘‘Conservation of Water,’’ by 
M. O. Leighton, United States Hydro- 
grapher; ‘‘State. Conservation of Re- 
sourees,’’ by H. Foster Bain, director of 
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Illinois State Geological Survey; and 


**Conservation of Soils,’’ by J. W. McGee. 
of the United States Bureau of Soils and 
member of the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission. Mr. MeGee spoke at some length 
upon the different ways in which soils are 
depleted and carried away by river wash 
and other methods. 

The Tuesday evening session included 
an address by Morris Bien, of the United 
States Reclamation Service; and an illus- 
trated address on ‘‘The Work of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Service,’’ by F. H. 
Newell, director of the United States Re- 
clamation Service. 

Wednesday was designated as Practical 
Irrigation, Agricultural and Settlement 


Day. Addresses were delivered on: ‘‘Ir- . 


rigation and Drainage Investigations,’’ A. 
C. True, Director Experiment Stations, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture; ‘‘Some 
Things Needed to Secure the Highest De- 
velopment of the Arid Region,’’ Elwood 
Mead; ‘‘The Greatest Need of Arid Amer- 
ica,’’ Samuel Fortier; ‘‘ Relation of Irriga- 
tion to Dry Farming,’’ Fred L. Roeding, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; ‘‘Rice 
Irrigation,’’ W. A. Ward, director Rice 
Growers’ Association, Beaumont, Texas: 
‘*Trrigation by Private Enterprise,’’ Ree) 
Smoot of Utah, U. S. Senator; ‘‘ Water 
Users’ Associations,’’ Joseph H. Kibbey, 
Governor of Arizona, attorney for Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association ; 
‘Municipal Irrigation Systems,’’ L. L. 
Dennett of California, attorney for Mo- 
desto Irrigation District ; ‘‘The Settlement 
of Irrigated Lands,’’ W. J. McAllister, 
general agent Southern Pacific Co., Den- 
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ver, Col.; ‘‘The Settlement of Irrigated 
Lands,’’ C. M. Mott, general immigration 
agent Northern Pacific Railway Co. ; ‘‘The 
Practical Administration of the National 
Forests,’’ Charles H. Shinn, supervisor 
Sierra National Forest; ‘‘The National 
Forest Service,’’ illustrated with stere- 
opticon views by Gifford Pinchot, U. S. 
Forester. 

On Thursday, Forestry, Agriculture and 
Irrigation Day, the following addresses 
were included in the programme: ‘‘For- 
estry and the Railroads,’’ E. A. Sterling, 
chief forester for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co.; ‘‘The Relation of Range Pro- 
ducts to the Water Supply,’’ A. F. Potter, 
chief inspector of Grazing, U. 8S. Forest 
Service; ‘‘Leasing the Public Grazing 
Lands,’’ Merle B. Vincent of Colorado, di- 
rector American National Livestock Asso- 
cation; *‘State Forestry and Forest Ad- 
ministration,’’ F. Wm. Rane, Forester of 
Massachusetts ; ** Relation of Forestry and 
Irrigation,’’ Francis Cuttle of California, 
president Tri-Counties Reforestation com- 
mittee; ‘‘Country Life Education for New 
Sections,’’ Willet M. Hays, assistant sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
‘‘The Bureau of Plant Industry,’’ Albert 
F. Woods, assistant chief, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; ‘‘Federal Aid and Control of Lrriga- 
tion and Drainage,’’ A. J. Gronna, Mem- 
ber of Congress, North Dakota; ‘‘Irriga- 
tion and Sugar Beet Culture,’’ Truman G. 
Palmer, secretary American Beet Sugar 
Association; ‘‘Irrigation and World De- 
velopment,’’ E. T. Allen of Oregon. 

LECTURE ON CALIFORNIA 

In the evening a California lecture, il- 
lustrated by splendid stereopticon views of 
California scenes and attractions, was 
given by Clarence E. Edwords of Califor- 
nia Promotion Committee. 

The programme for Friday, Land and 
Irrigation Laws Day, contained the fol- 
lowing features: Address, ‘‘The Public 
Land Laws,’’ J. M. Carey of Wyoming, 
author of the Carey Act; address, ‘‘Cali- 
fornia Irrigation Laws,’’ Frank H. Short 
of California. Report of Committee on 
Interstate Water Rights, Elwood Mead, 
chairman. 

In the afternoon no Congress session 
was held. 

Saturday morning was scheduled for 
receiving the reports of the various com- 
mittees, election of officers and the selec- 
tion of the next place of meeting, and 
final adjournment. 

Among the most interesting lectures 
was one delivered by Luther Burbank on 
the spineless cactus. 

The closing hours of the convention 
when the committee on resolutions made 
its report were marked by some lively 
arguments provoked by the resolution on 
sugar tariff embraced in the committee’s 
report and the attempt to inject into the 
resolutions one recommending the removal 
of the tariff on imported lumber. The 
two paragraphs against which strenuous 
opposition developed read as follows: 

‘*Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
congress that all revenues on importations 
of all lumber and wood into the United 
States be removed.’’ 

‘*Resolved, That inasmuch as the acre- 
age of sugar beets in arid America has in- 
creased amazingly during the past ten 
years, and such acreage will be greatly 
added to in the near future, thus affording 
our farmers an annually growing and ad- 
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AMERICAN FRUITS 
EXHIBITS AT N. Y. STATE FAIR 


Competition of Two Societies in Fruit Dis- 
play—Result Announced —Excellent Work 
of Agricuitural Experiment Station 
Demonstrated. 


The interest which centers around the 
fruit display at the New York State Fair 
held at Syracuse, N. Y., must certainly be 
very gratifying to the authorities. Even 
this year when the fruit crop is reported 
to be much less than usual, and with con- 
ditions which have delayed the ripening 
season from two to three weeks every foot 
of space allotted to fruit in the Hortieul- 
tural Hall was taken, and some of the 
larger exhibitors were compelled to crowd 
their plates in order to accommodate their 
exhibits. 

The New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station made a marvelous ex- 
hibit. Its displays of plums being not only 
large in variety, but intensely interesting 
in all particulars. The Station certainly 








HON. N. H. ALBAUGH | 
demonstrated in this exhibit its rights to 
generous support, not only in this one par- 
ticular, but for the splendid demonstra- 
tions by other departments of its work. 
Charts illustrating the operations of cer- 
tain insect pests attracted great attention 
and many an inquirer profited by the ex- 
planations that were so courteously made 
by the representatives in charge. 

The largest factor in point of number of 
plates and of varieties is found in the dis- 
plays that are made in competition for 
prizes offered for the largest and best col- 
lection of fruits grown and collected in the 
state and exhibited by organizations. Two 
entries are usually made in this class, one 
by the Western New York Horticultural 
Society and one by the New York State 
Fruit Growers’ Society. Their exhibits 
are composed of contributions by individ- 
ual members. The secretaries of the re- 
spective societies using their utmost ef- 
forts to induce members to contribute. 
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The displays this year were made up 
as follows: 


Western New York. New York State. 
Vari- Vari- 

Plates. eties. Plates. eties. 
1412 221 Apples and Crabs 1153 163 
520 131 Pears 350 46 
177 54 Plums 209 19 
40 23 Peaches 31 17 
138 73 Grapes 345 22 
0 4 Hot House Grapes 40 18 
14 3 Quinces 6 3 

0 0 Flackberries l 1 

0 0 Currants l 1 

0 0 Gooseberries 1 1 

9 9 Nuts 0 0 
2310 518 2137 391 


The judging in this class was done by 
Pref. Munson, the respective scores being: 
Western New York Horticultural Society 94.6 
New York State Fruit Growers. covcee O89 

The first prize of $350, therefore, went 
to the oldest of the two organizations, the 
Western New York Society, the second 
prize was $250. E. C. Gillette is secretary 
of the New York State Fruit Growers’ 
Society, and John Hall is secretary of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society. 
F. E. Rupert, Seneca, N. Y., was chairman 
of the exhibit committee of the latter 
society. 


HON. N. H. ALBAUGH 





Hon. N. H. Albaugh died at his home in 
Phoneton, Ohio, August 31st. His last 
illness was of only four days’ duration, 
although his health had been failing for 
several months. Sickness in his family, 
the recent death of his wife, who was en- 
deared to him by an affection enduring 
through many years of happy wedded life, 
and advancing age coupled with business 
reverses of late, combined to break a nat- 
urally robust constitution. Many friends 
who met him for the last time at the De- 
troit convention noted how rapidly he was 
failing and felt for him the keenest sym- 
pathy. Fully aware of his own condition 
it was with difficulty that he controlled 
his emotion when acknowledging greet- 
ings from old associates in the nursery 
business. 

Mr. Albaugh had for many years been 
extensively engaged in the nursery busi- 
ness and was also largely interested in 
peach orchards at Fort Valley, Ga. He 
had occupied several positions in public 
life, among them that of Speaker of the 
Ohio House of Representatives. 

At Chicago in 1880 he was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of Nur- 
serymen and presided at Dayton in the 
following year. He also presided at At- 
lanta in 1892 and at the convention held 
at Indianapolis, in the absence of the reg- 
ularly elected officers. No member of the 
organization was a more familiar figure at 
the conventions and probably no one had 
attended more consecutive meetings. He 
had also been president of the Nursery- 
men’s Mutual Protective Association since 
its organization. 


PEACHES IN ARKANSAS 


It is claimed for Arkansas that nearly 
half of the peach crop for the year will 
come from the orchards of that state. The 
Elberta is said to be the maincrop. This 
favorable crop in a bad year possibly 
prompts the further statement that the 
largest peach orchard in the United States 
if not in the world is located about 100 
miles south of Fort Smith. The number 
of acres claimed is 3,000. 
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RARE TREES FOR PARKS 


John Dunbar, Assistant Superintendent of Rochester Parks Gives Interesting 
Facts for Nurserymen Concerning Trees Suitable for Park Planting. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Asociation of Park Superintendents, held 
in Toronto recently, John Dunbar, assist- 
ant superintendent of Rochester parks, 
read a paper on ‘‘Deciduous Trees and 
Shrubs, New or Little Known, for Park 
Planting.’’ Mr. Dunbar is so well ae- 
quainted with his subject that his re- 
marks may be accepted as authoritative. 
After remarking that there seems to be a 
lack of demand for choice collections of 
trees and plants, he said: 

MR. DUNBAR’S ADDRESS 

**The tendeney seems to be to plant some 
kind of a tree that grows rapidly and 
makes a semi-mushroom growth, for ex- 
ample, a Carolina poplar, white willow, 
silver maple, or similar fast growing sub- 
jects and fill the grounds with them and 
form rapidly growing masses. There is 
no patience to wait and watch the beauties 
of choice subjects reveal themselves, be- 
cause, perhaps, they may grow more slow- 
ly and require more care. 

“*It is plainly then to be seen that it is 
only in areas and lands devoted to public 
parks where collections of trees and 
shrubs can be grown with any degree of 
perpetuity, and where the people, or those 
interested in studying them will have 
ample opportunity to do so. 

‘‘In parks, or portions of parks with 
purely rural aspects, many trees and 
shrubs from foreign climates would look 
incongruous, and only the native sub- 
jects are fitted to such scenes. There are, 
however, many situations in connection 
with buildings, and formal conditions, 
where the rural aspects are completely in- 
terrupted, and where important plantings 
of rare trees and shrubs could be properly 
introduced, for good educational advant- 
ages. It is not at all necessary to plant 
such things in what we call family or 
ordinal sequence, or to call any such ecol- 
lections, large or small, an arboretum, or 
make any effort to segregate them in one 
portion of the park system. The main 
point is to plant them where personal 
judgment and the advice and experience 
of others say they will do well, and look 
thrifty. Then it remains to create en- 
thusiasm about them; talk about them; 
eall the attention of the people to them 
through the press and be sure and have 
them correctly labeled. And remember 
this, we are to blame as park men if at 
least some of the people take no interest 
in those ecollections.”’ 

Mr. Dunbar mentioned basswoods and 
lindens, weeping basswood with long 
stalked leaves and fragrant flowers in July 
he said should be in all parks. Other trees 
mentioned by him were Chinese horse 
chestnut, red flowering horse-chestnut, 
birches, walnuts, hickories, ashes and 
maples, flowering crab-apples, magnolias, 
dogwoods and others. He _ referred, 
in closing, to the American hawthorns, of 
which so many rare species are to be found 
near Rochester. He said: 

**One of the most remarkable revelations 
of the past ten years in the horticultural 
and botanical worlds, is the discovery and 
description of an immense number of new 
species of American hawthorns, which 
have been found distributed over large 
areas from Quebee to Texas. The work in 
identifying these hawthorns in the field, 
and finally describing them, and collecting 


the seeds of all the species, and sowing, 
‘aising and planting them, and distribute 
them to various points throughout this 
country and Europe has been hereulean, 
but it has been accomplished by Dr. Sar- 
gent of the Arnold Arboretum, and his 
able assistants. 

‘*The American hawthorns are most ex- 
cellent small trees and shrubs for the or- 
namentation of parks. In their showy 
flowers in spring, attractive foliage in sum- 
mer, conspicuous fruit in autumn, and bold 
branching habit, so noticeable in winter, 
and absolute hardihood, there are few 
things that can compare with them. Park 
superintendents are sometimes perplexed 
in the planting of parks about whether this 
or that is the right material to use in cer- 
tain places. The planting of American 
hawthorns in large numbers in parks need 
cause no embarrassment, for they give dig- 
nity to any situation where they are plant- 
ed. These American hawthorns are easily 
transplanted, and plants of considerable 
size can be easily moved from copses and 
woods, and, if pruned back a little, will 
start readily. 

‘*The question is sometimes asked about 
these new American hawthorns if they are 
really distinct species. The writer has 
given considerable attention to American 
hawthorns during the past eight years and 
has observed and collected them through- 
out Western New York; the Niagara river 
and Ontario from London to the valley of 
the St. Lawrence, and has become ac- 
quainted with about 200 species and they 
all show specific characters in the same 
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sense as do the different maples and elms.’’ 


ATTRIBUTED TO ADVERTISING 


The irresponsible fruit-tree agent, is the 
subject of these comments by Dr. W. L. 
Howard, in Missouri Agricultural College 
‘‘Farmer’’: As I go about the state from 
time to time, I find the trail of these per- 
sons, with improperly named or worthless 
varieties, together with disappointment 
and a general suspicion of reputable deal- 
ers, in the wake. These fakirs not only do 
not sell what they claim to in the way of 
well-known varieties of the different fruits 
but they often make absurd and impossible 
claim for what their plants will do. There 
was the ‘‘whole root’’ fake, the ‘‘ budded- 
stock-better-than-grafted-stock’’ fake, and 
lastly, the ‘‘seedless-apple’’ fake is abroad 
in the land. It is not so much the direct 
loss that results from what the people pay 
these traveling agents, as it is the indirect 
injury to the industry that results from 
their lack of confidence in the nursery- 
man. If a man plants a few apple-trees, 
for example, and they are found to be not 
true to name and perhaps unadapted to his 
soil or loeality, he becomes discouraged 
and may persistently refuse to ever place 
another order even with a well-established 
reputable dealer. 

Happily, these traveling fakirs have had 
their day in many localities, and the many 
reputable nurserymen in the state are ad- 
vertising so extensively that the people are 
learning to place their first orders direct, 
and better satisfaction, of course, has re- 
sulted. The farmers’ institute lecturers 
have been the means of doing untold good 
in exposing conscienceless  fruit-tree 
agents. 
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VISIT TO HALE’S ORCHARD 


The Connecticut Pomologieal Society 
held a field day September 17th at the 
fruit farm of J. H. Hale. A trip through 
the big peach orchard of 35,000 trees was 
enjoyed by the party of about 250. At 
noon the visitors partook of a_ basket 
luncheon on a high point overlooking the 
farm. Later there was speaking by such 
well known men as H. W. Collingwood, 
Prof. A. G. Gulley, Prof. F. A. Waugh, 
Prof. Jarvis and Prof. W. A. Henry of 
Madison, Wis. In the course of a few re- 
marks by Mr. Hale he told of his method 
of treatment of a lot on his old farm. He 
said that he planted a lot with two vari- 
eties of trees in such a way that after one 
or two crops had been gathered and the 
trees had got large, he could eut out the 
less desirable kind and save the better one. 
In speaking of the work on another very 
stony farm he said they started by grub- 
bing around the trees but found they did 
better when all the land was cultivated, so 
they started to plow it. When they had 
destroyed $300 worth of plows, he said, 
he hesitated, but Mr. Pero, who is Mr. 
Hale’s foreman, said; ‘‘No breaka plow, 
manufacturer no sella plow; no sella plow, 
no buya peach.’’ The argument was too 
strong and he continued and by the aid of 
dynamite finally conquered the field. 

An amusing incident of the day was 
that, mindful of an offer of $10 for a 
single peach found on a certain orchard, 
one of the party carefully cherished a 
peach which he found elsewhere, only to 
find, when he presented the peach to Mr. 
Hale during the lunch hour, and claimed 
the reward, that none of the party had 
been within half a mile of the orchard in 
regard to which the offer had been made. 


SAN JOSE SCALE FORMULA 


Prof. Jarvis of the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station at Storrs has given out a 
formula for the new insecticide said to be 
better and cheaper than lime and sulphur 
for destroying San Jose scale. 

The formula follows: Petroleum emul- 
sion; ecarbolic acid (crude liquid, 100 per 
cent.), two quarts; fish oil (Menhaden or 
whale), two and a half quarts; caustic 
potash (granulated), one quart; heat to 
300 degrees Fahrenheit ; remove from fire 
and immediately add, kerosene, three and 
a half quarts; water, five and a half 
quarts. : 

He explains that this can be made at 
any leisure time and laid away until want- 
ed for use. Care must be exercised in 
heating the compound as it is combustible 
and if the fire reaches it, it will burn. 
When it is desired to use the spray, to 
eight parts of this emulsifier are added 
two parts of water, eighteen parts of crude 
petroleum, four parts of rosin oil and for 
fall use, fifteen parts of water. For spray- 
ing apple trees in foliage twenty-five parts 
of water are added. 


Ellwanger and Barry were among the ex- 
hibitors at the annual dahlia, fruit and vege- 
table show held in New York City the last 
week in September. Their display of fruit was 
extensive. 


The secretary of the American Rose Society 
announces that the proceedings of the year 
will soon be issued. It embraces papers of 
Theo. Wirth, E. G. Hill and M. H. Walsh, and 
the discussions which ensued, in which some 
of the ablest men took part including Messrs. 
W. C. Barry, W. H. Elliott, John Cook, W. 
A.Manda , Adolph Fahrenwald, E. G. Hill and 
Patrick O’Mara, are well related. 
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AMERICAN FRUITS 


HORTICULTURISTS AT JAMESTOWN 


National Council of Horticulture, American Pomological Society and Maryland 
State Horticultural Society Among Associations That Held Conventions. 


The week beginning September 22d at 
the Jamestown Exposition was largely de- 
voted to conventions of nurserymen, horti- 
culturists and allied interests. One of the 
most largely attended conventions was 
that of the American Pomologiecal Society 
which held its thirty-first biennial session 
at the exposition beginning September 
24th and continuing through three days. 

Chief among the subjects discussed, to- 
gether with those who discussed them, 
were the following: ‘‘Diseases and In- 
sects,’’ by W. M. Seott of the United 
States bureau of plant industry, Prof. A. 
L. Quaintance of the United States bureau 
of entomology, and M. B. Waite of the 
United States bureau of plant industry ; 
‘*Fruits and Their Improvement,’’ by Col. 
G. B. Brackett, United States pomologist, 
Prof. H. M. Starnes of Georgia, W. T. Ma- 
coun of Ottawa, Can., C. G. Patten of Iowa, 
Dr. H. J. Webber of Cornell University, 
N. Y., and W. A. Taylor of the division of 
pomology, Washington, D. C.; ‘‘Orehard 
Management,’’ by H. 8S. Giles of Salem, 
C. E. Hopkins of Spring Brook, Prof. C. I. 
Lewis of Corvalis, Ore.,, G. P. Miller of 
Romney, W. Va., J. L. Soper of Magnolia, 
Del., Prof. F. A. Waugh, W. A. Taylor, 
Col. C. L. Watrous, A. N. MeNeill of 
Canadian department of agriculture, and 
Col. G. B. Brackett and Prof. W. H. 
Ragan ; *‘Historical,’’ by Prof. H. H. Hume 
of Glen St. Mary, Prof. J. L. Phillips of 
Blacksburg, Va., J. W. Kerr of Denton, 
Prof. T. C. Johnson of Morgantown, W. 
Va., P. J. Berekmans of Augusta, Prof. W. 
R. Lazeby of Columbus, O., and Prof. W. 
F. Massey. 

SECOND DAY’S SESSION 

There was a large increase in attendance 
upon the second day’s session of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society, which on this 
day held a joint session with the Society 
for Horticultural Seience, also in annual 
convention at the exposition. There was 
also a notable addition to the display of 
fruits and flowers, and the court in the 
States’ Exhibit Palace, where the meet- 
ings were held, presented a scene of great 
beauty. 

President Goodman of the Pomological 
Society, presided and the day’s proceed- 
ings consisted of the reading and diseus- 
sion of interesting subjects. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF HORTICULTURE 


The National Council of Horticulture 
was in session three days, each day having 
a chairman of business. The first session 
was divided into two parts. During the 
first period ‘‘Cultural Problems’’ were 
diseussed by Prof. F. H. King of Madison, 
Wis., Dr. A. F. Woods of Washington, D. 
C., and A. L. Quaintance of Washington, 
D. C. The second period was given to 
‘‘Breeding and Propagation,’’ the speak- 
ers being Dr. H. J. Weber of Ithaea, N. 
Y., J. Otto Thilow of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Walter Van Fleet of New York, M. W. 
Hale of Knoxville, Tenn., and W. N. Rudd 
of Mt. Greenwood, Ill. 

‘‘Commercial Growing,’’ was the topic 
of the first division of the second day’s 
session. This was diseussed by Prof. W. 
A. Taylor of Washington, W. W. Rawson 
of Boston, William H. Taplin of Helmes- 
burg, Pa., and Prof. R. W. Rane of Boston. 


The second division of the day’s work 


was the discussion of ‘‘ Local Horticultural 
Conditions,’” by Prof. W. T. Macoun of 
Ottawa, Can., John K. Farquhar of Bos- 
ton, L. A. Goodman of Kansas City, Mo., 
Prof. E. J. Wickxson of Berkley, Cal., and 
Prof. F. H. Burnette of Baton Rouge, La. 
Prof. B. Green of St. Anthony Park, Minn., 
was chairman during the second day’s 
proceedings. 

The programme for the third day’s busi- 
ness was as follows: 

Prof. S. A. Beach of Ames La., chair- 
man. ‘‘Civie Horticulture,’’ discussed by 
Warren Manning of Boston; ‘‘Our Natural 
Forests,’’ by W. L. Hall of Washington, 
D. C.; *“‘Government Aid,’’ by Dr. B. T. 
Galloway, of Washington, and ‘‘Federa- 
tion and Co-Operation,’’ by J. C. Vaughan 
of Chicago. 

MARYLAND STATE HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY 

The summer meeting of the Maryland 
State Horticultural Society was also held 
in the court of the State’s Exhibit Palace 
at the exposition. Members of Virginia 
horticultural societies, as well as all others 
interested in that science, were present. 
The stated programme was as follows: 

Introductory remarks, President Or- 
lando Harrison of Berlin, Md.; address of 
welcome, by President Tucker of the Ex- 
position Company; response, by W. Me- 
Culloch Brown of Oakland, Md.; address 
by R. W. Silvester, president Maryland 
Agricultural College ; *‘Selection and Care 
of an Apple Orchard,’’ by S. W. Moore of 
Elwell, W. Va.; general discussions, ques- 
tions, recess. 

Evening session, ‘“Troubles of a Land- 
seape Gardner at an Exposition,’’ Julius 
J. Heinrich, representing the Peter Hen- 
derson Co.; ‘‘ Possibilities of the Peach, 
Michigan vs. Maryland,’’ by Prof. L. R. 
Taft of the Michigan Horticulturist ; ‘‘ Pos- 
sibilities of Nut Growing,’’ by Prof. H. E. 
Van Deman of Washington; ‘‘Some of the 
Newer Strawberries in 1907,’’ by Prof. C. 
P. Close of Maryland; general business; 
announcements; adjournment. 

Great interest was manifested by visi- 
tors at the exposition in the specialty of 
fruit exhibited each week by Maryland. 
As far as possible each fruit has been given 
a special week, and during that week a 
commercial show has been made in having 
the largest quantity that the space will 
accommodate. The tables last week were 
adorned with the many varieties of grapes 
grown in Maryland. Visitors were sur- 
prised at the quality of the grapes grown 
this unfavorable season. Those contribu- 
ting to the exhibit were as follows: 

Maryland Experiment Station, College 
Park, 10 varieties; A. L. Towson, Smiths- 
burg, 4 varieties; S. B. Loose, Edgemont, 
4 varieties; J. Spencer Lapman, Golds- 
boro; F. E. Matthews, Poecomoke City; 
C. M. Peters, Snow Hill; Roland Phelps, 
Brooklyn, Md. 


The statement is made by the Texas Agri- 
cultural Department by way of encouragement 
to fruit and nut growers, that the demand for 
those luxuries is far greater than the supply. 
For instance, in 1875, the United States im- 
ported fruits, including nuts, to the value of 
$13,093,835. In 1905 the United States paid 
$25,937,456 for fruits and nuts that were pro- 
duced in foreign countries, while its exports 
of same amounted to $15,606,586. 
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PLANTING FOR THE FUTURE 


On the subject, ‘‘Your Home,’’ in the 
issue for September 28th of the Saturday 
Evening Post, the writer discusses in a 
most entertaining manner the possibilities 
of home ornamentation through the plant- 
ing of English and Japanese ivy, clematis 
of the different varieties and other vines. 
He admits that the establishment of a sat- 
isfactory vine is some times a matter of 
years and suggests the planting of swifter 
growing vines for temporary purposes. 
His advice as to planting for the future 
will find an echo in the hearts of nursery- 
men. He says: ** Necessarily this would 
be a matter of years, but you would be 
doing it for your children and your ehil- 
dren’s children. It is a fine thing to plant 
for the future, just as it is to build for 
the future; one is ennobled by it, and rises 
above narrow and petty things. 

**Somehow, the old-timers understood 
this better than most people do in this age 
of swiftness and change. Think of those 
marvelous paths of the Boboli, arched 
and shaded by greenery that has grown 
through three centuries. Think of the 
grapevine at Hampton Court, which was 
planted before the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Every man has 
within him the desire to be thought well 
of after his death, and what a splendid 
thing it would be to be remembered by 
posterity as a planter for the centuries! 
What a fine thing it would be to be re- 
membered as the man who set out the big 
trees of California, let us say! We do not 
rightly begin to live until we recognize 
the potentialties of our relation to poster- 
ity. It is given tu few men to start on 
its career a tree of many centuries, but 
any man may leave a vine for his grand- 
children.’’ 


MISSOURI NURSERY STOCK 


Pike county, Missouri, takes the lead ‘n 
the shipment of nursery steck froin that 
state, the total from the county last year 
amounting to $811,156. In the shi, ment 
of cut thowers, Cass couuty comes si, 
with a credit of 389,192 pouuds. ihe tit 
value of nursery stock shipments and cut 
flowers last year amounted to $1,241,520. 
Of this sum, $430,364 is credited to cut 
flowers. The increase over the previous 
year on both commodities was $611,943. 

Basing these shipments on their agg 
gate value, these three counties led in tlie 
order named: Pike, $354,821: Cass, $311,- 
571; Jackson, $98,081. Taken separately 
the counties holding first rank were as 
follows: 

Nursery stock—Pike, 3,208,000 pounds ; 
Franklin, 729,190; Jackson, 683,915. 

Cut flowers—Cass, 389,192 pounds; 
Jackson. 28.618: St. Louis, 25,000. 


NEW STORAGE CELLAR 


The Rice Brothers Nursery Co., Geneva, 
N. Y., has completed the erection of a new 
concrete storage cellar. It is 70x110 feet 
and gives the company additional storage 
room for 200,000 trees. The sheds of the 
company now total 174x124 feet and give 
storage for 300,000 trees. 

All of the packing and shipping of the 
company is now done under cover. The 
trees are protected from the time they 
are dug until they are placed in the boxes 
and shipped. The sheds are equipped 
with electric lights and various labor sav- 
ing devices. 
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NURSERY ASSOCIATIONS 


American Association of Nurserymen—President. 
. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; secretary, George C. Seager, 
ochester, N. Y. 

American ugeespenewe Protective Association— 
President, R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; vice-president, 
A. L, Brooke; secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, Dreshertown, 
Pa.; treasurer, Peter Youngers. Meets annually in June. 


American Retail Nurserymen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation—President, Charles J. Brown, Rochester, N. Y.; sec- 
retary, Guy A. Bryant, Princeton, III. Meets annually in June. 


Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—President, 
io Lopeman, Enid, Okla. Terr. ; secretary, C. E. Garee 
oble, Okla. Terr. 


Canadian Association of Nurserymen —President, 
i Smith, Winona; Secretary, C. C. R. Morden, Niagara 

a 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Associaton—President 

ohn S. Barnes, Yaleville; Secretary, Frank E. Conine 

tratford. 2 

Bastern Association of Nurserymen —President, W. 
C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; euasctney Goenpurer, William Pit- 
kin, Rochester, N. Y. Meets annual y in January. 

National Association of Retaii Nurserymen — 
President, William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y.; secretary, F. E. 
Grover, Rochester, N. Y. 

Nurserymen’s Mutual Protective Association— 
President, N. H. Albaugh, Phoneton, O.; secretary, George 
C. Seager, Rochester, N. ¥Y. Meets annually in June. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, W. D. Ingalls, North Yakima, Wash.; secretary-treas- 
jn C. A. Tonneson, Tacoma, Wash. Meets annually in 

une. 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, W. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; secretary, Earl Peters, 
Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association — President, 
Charles T. Smith, Concord, Ga.; Secretary-treasurer, A. I. 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association — President, 
}. C. Hale, Winchester; secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Association—President, E. W. 
Knox, San Antonio, Tex.; secretary-treasurer, John S. Kerr, 
Sherman, Tex. 

Western Association of Nurserymen — President, 
A. Willis, Ottawa, Kan.; secretary, E. J. Holman, Leaven- 
worth, Kaa. Meets in July and December at Kansas City. 

West Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, W. A. Gold, Mason City; secretary, R. R. Harris, Har 


wille. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

President, J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; vice-president, C. 
M. Hobbs, Bridgeport, Ind.; secretary, George C. Seager; 
Rochester, N. Y.; treasurer, C. L. Yates, Rochester, N. Y, 

Executive Committee — J. H. Dayton, Painesville, Ohio. 
&. > Chase, Huntsville, Ala.; E. M. Sherman, Charles 

ity, Ia. 

Legislation—Wm. Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tariff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. 

Transportation—F. H Stannard, Ottawa, Kans. 

National! Inspection Law—Orlando Harrison, Berlin, Md. 

Program—R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. 

Publicity—J. M. Irvine, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Exhibits—Thomas B. Meehan, Dreshertown, Pa. 

Arrangements—George C. Seager, Rochester, N. Y. 

Entomology—C. L. Watrous, Des Moines, Ia. 

Editing Report—J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mutual Fire Insurance—Peter Youngers, Geneva, Neb.; 
{udge Eugene Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; T. J. Ferguson, 

auwatosa, Wis. 

Entomology—C. L. Watrous, Des Moines, Iowa. 

National Council of Horticulture — Charles J. Maloy, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 

Arrangements—Charles A. Ilgenfritz, Monroe, Mich. 

Stats Vice-Presipgnts—Alabama, Henry Chase, Hunts- 
ville; Arkansas, W. G. Vincenheller, Fayetteville; California, 
F. W. Power, Chico; Colorado, A. M. Ferguson, Denver; 
Connecticut, C. R. Burr. Manchester, Delaware; D S. Collins, 
Milford; Florida, R. C. Simpson, Monticello; Georgia, Charles 
T. Smith, Concord; Illinois, Guy A. Bryant, Princeton; Indi- 
ana, C. M. Hobbs, Bridgeport; Iowa, E. L. Sherman, Charles 
City; Kansas, A. Willis, Ottawa; Kentucky, Louis Hillen- 
meyer, Lexington; Louisiana, A. K. Clingman, Keithville; 
Maryland, C. Peters, Snow Hill; Massachusetts, W. H. 
Wyman, N. Abington; Michigan, C. A. Ilgenfritz, Monroe; 
Minnesota, Clarence A. Wedge, Albert Lea.; Missouri, Frank 
Weber, Nursery; Mississippi, S. W. Crowell, Rich; Nebraska, 
George Marshall, fringe; Montana, D. J. Tighe, —— 
New Hampshire, John C. Chase, Derry; New Jersey, Wm. 
Flemly, Springfield; New York, William Pitkin, Rochester, 
North Carolina, . Van plntiey. Pomona; Ohio, J. W. McNary, 
Xenia; Oregon, M. McDonald, Salem; Oklahoma, J. A. Lope- 
man, Enid; Pennsylvania . B, Meehan, Dreshertown, 
South Dakota, George H. Whitin, , Yankton; Tennessee, E.W. 


Chattin, Winchester; Te: inney, 


: ~~ E. W. Rirtpetrict. McK 
Utah, P. A. Dix. Roy; Virginia, W. M. Wood, Bristol. 
West Virginia, B. T. Southern, Clarksburg; Wisconsin, R. J. 
Coe, Fort Atkinson, 














AMERICAN FRUITS 
INSPECTION OF NURSERY STOCK 


We believe that every nurseryman shipper 
will be glad to have for reference definite 
information relative to inspection and the 
requirements for transportation of nursery 
stock. For this reason we publish, complete 
in this issue, a summary of the laws of the 
various states and Canada as prepared by the 
New York State Department of Agriculture. 
This information was issued under date of 
September 1st, 1907 and all obtainable data is 
thus brought down to date. 

Several states have made quite radical 
changes or revisions and all nurserymen will 
do well to post themselves as to the require 
ments of the states in which they intend 
making deliveries. The names of the proper 
officials of the various states are given so that 
if the information in the summary is not suf- 
ficiently explicit direct inquiries may be 
addressed to these officials. 


TREES FOR WASTE LAND 


‘* Plant trees on waste places’’ is the rec- 
ommendation of the American Forestery 
Association. James Wilson, secretary of 
agriculture, who is also president of the asso- 
ciation, says: ‘‘If timber cutting and timber 
waste goes on at tke present rate and there is 
no forest planting in the meantime, we will 
in twenty-five or thirty years be a treeless 
nation.’’ The time is rapidly approaching 
when the advanced price of lumber will war- 
rant the planting of trees on the best land, but 
in the meantime the immense areas of untill- 
able, unused land may be profitably planted 
to trees. 

It requires many years to grow big timber 
but it is argued that fence posts, railroad ties, 
telegraph and telephone poles can be grown in 
from twelve to eighteen years. The Forest 
Service at Washington is sending out bulletins 
of tree species and by addressing chief forester 
Gifford Pinchot inquirers may obtain valuable 
advice as to the most profitable tree for his 
climate and land. An accomplished result is 
cited as proof of the wisdom of tree planting 
for posts and poles. On the Yaggy planta- 
tion near Hutchinson, Kan., in 1890, the 
owner planted eighty acres of catalpas on rich 
soil. The total cost of the enterprise includ- 
ing rent of land and marketing was $56.54 
per acre for the next twelve years. The net 
return per acre was $258.67 or an average of 
$21.65 per year. According to government 
experts catalpa posts and poles are the most 
lasting and they will be worth far more twelve 
years from to-day than the present price, as 
they are worth more to-day than they were 
five years ago when the above sale was made. 


PRICE OF NURSERY STOCK 


More than ever before has there been talk 
among nurserymen this season on the subject 
of prices for nursery stock. Previous to the 
Detroit convention this subject was discussed 
and at the convention it was a general and a 
special topic. Labor and materials have in- 
creased in price, yet nursery stock has been 
selling at about the same old price. Nursery 
men have realized that they have been doing 
business on little or no margin of profit in 
many cases. 

One nurseryman remarked: ‘‘The only 
reason we stay in the business is that there is 
something in life besides money.’’ Some 
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writers on horticultural topics have attempted 
to say what should be paid for nursery stock ; 
they have done so without consideration of 
conditions affecting the production of the 
stock. The secretary of a state horticultural 
society in the central west has sent out bulle- 
tins, extracts from which have been published, 
advising planters to pay no more than four to 
six cents each for apple trees ; and this at the 
very time that the nurserymen’s trade lists 
are considerably higher, to say nothing of 
retail prices ! 

Now such writers are not aware of the fact 
that besides the increased cost of labor, ma- 
terial, freight, etc., the nurserymen must face 
the losses resulting from the difficulty of late 
in getting good stands of nursery stock. In 
the last ten years the cost of producing apple 
has increased 100 per cent. Not only is the 
stock more difficult to grow, but there are also 
to be considered aphis, wastage, knots, etc., 
and the cost of complying with inspection 
laws. A Winchester nurseryman remarked 
recently that he would not grow apple at $100 
per thousand on account of these conditions. 
Cherry trees are exempt from knot wastage, 
but entire blocks are sometimes lost owing to 
climatic changes, fungus, etc. A Nebraska 
firm lost two plants, one and two year trees, 
some 600,000. 

We would be pleased to hear from our sub- 
scribers on this subject, with suggestions. 


TILLAGE OF ORCHARDS 


Nurserymen are indirectly interested in the 
results brought to light by the experiments of 
the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station re- 
garding the tillage of orchards. An institute 
was held at Spencerport, Monroe county, N. 
Y., on September 6th, under the direction of the 
Experiment Station Apple growers were 
present from all parts of Monroe and Orleans 
counties. 

Four years ago the scientists at the Geneva 
station determined to settle this question if 
possible by experimentation on different orch- 
ards in this state. One of these orchards is 
that owned by William Auchter of South 
Greece. The orchard comprises ten acres and 
the trees are all Baldwins, thirty years of age, 
and is considered one of the finest in the state of 
New York. For the purpose of the experiment 
for the past four years one-half of the orchard 
has been tilled while the other half has been 
subject to the sod mulch method. In every 
other respect the trees have been treated in 
the same manner. Professor Hedrick of the 
New York Agricultural Station gave to the 
institute the following figures resulting from 
the two methods in the Auchter orchard : 

In 1904, the five acres of sod yielded 615.1 
barrels, the tilled portion yielding 591.1 
barrels; in 1905, the sod portion yielded 233 
barrels, the tilled portion 278.9 barrels; in 1906 
the sod part yielded 210.3 barrels and the 
tilled part 531-1 barrels or considerably more 
than double. From present indications it is 
expected that the difference this fall will be as 
marked as it was last year in favor of tillage. 
These results show beyond a doubt the super- 
ior advantage of tillage, and Professor Hedrick 
said that cultivation was, under normal con- 
ditions, decidedly to be preferred. 

In the afternoon those in attendance at the 
institute drove in conveyances to the Auchter 
orchard. There was a crowd at the orchard of 
nearly 300. As soon as one came in sight of 
the orchard the difference between the two 
sections was manifest. The tilled part looked 
green and vigorous while that under sod 
looked rather yellow. 
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October, 1907 
FRUIT EVAPORATORS BUSY 


Chili Station, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The 
evaporators throughout this vicinity are 
making preparations for a busy season. 
There are an unusually large number of 
apples on the ground. Not in years have 
apples dropped from the trees as badly as 
this year. Many of the apples are so small 


that they are unfit for drying. They are 
good only for chops, and are selling for 
about 30 cents a hundred pounds. 

Fall apples are now being picked and 
marketed. The quality is fairly good, al- 
though below the average. King apples 
are worth about $4 a barrel. Winter ap- 
ples are sellings for from $3 to $4 a bar- 
rel, and many sales are being made. One 
of the largest orchards in this section is 
the MeDonald orchard, south of here, 
which was recently sold for $8,000. The 
Kleinhantz orchard brought $1,100. Many 
farmers are holding their fruit for large 
prices. 


HIGH PRICES FOR APPLES 


Medina, N. Y., Sept. 19.—As predicted 
a month ago, apples are selling for higher 
prices than at any time during the past 
twenty years, if not longer. The buyers 
endeavored to force the market down to 
$3.00 a barrel for good varieties and stub- 
bornly refused for a long while to pay 
more than this price, and in most instances 
offered less. However, when they saw that 
the farmers had become posted on the 
situation and refused to be inveigled into 
parting with their fruit for any such price 
there was some lively scurrying to close 
contracts. As the result, several promi- 
nent growers have disposed of their yields, 
and the prices will vary from $3.50 for 
everything as it comes from the trees, 
without the barrel, to about $5.00 for firsts 
and seconds packed together. 

Peaches will be very scarce. In fact, the 
growers are picking the earlier varieties 
now, and getting from 85 cents to $1.00 
a basket, with the stiffest kind of a de- 
mand. 

Plums are in abundance, but most all 
varieties find a ready market at two cents 
a pound, due to the searcity of other fruit. 
The yield will be much larger than ordi- 
nary and the receipts will be the best in 
many years. 

Pears at $5.85 is about the easiest money 
the farmer has ever had in this locality. 


REMARKABLE SEASON 


Editor American Fruits: 


Since June 3d we have been budding 
fruit trees. Weather conditions favorable 
and the prospect for a good stand of buds 
is promising. All fruit trees have made a 
good growth. Demand for trees is strong 
and prices better. Season for shipping 
starts October Ist. A good stand of peach 
seedlings and fruit stocks. 

J. G. HARRISON & SONS, 

Sept. 18, 1907. Berlin, Md. 


PEAR ON GRAPEVINE 


Birdsboro, Pa., Sept. 8—A large pear 
growing on a grapevine is attracting at- 
tention in the yard of Mrs. Ellen Luft 
here. It is said the pear blossom pollen 
was carried to a blossom on the vine by 
the wind. 
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AMES PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 
CALLED TO EASTERN INSTI- 
TUTION 


Ames, Ia., Sept. 13.—Mr. H. P. Baker, 
professor of forestry at the Iowa State 
College, has resigned to accept a similar 
position at the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
College. He leaves at once in order to get 
his work in hand for the fall semester 
which opens at the Pennsylvania institu- 
tion the latter part of September. 

Professor Baker was the first instructor 
to take up forestry work at Ames and has 
occupied the position of professor of for- 
estry since the department was established 
in 1904. His work here has been unusual- 
ly successful. A number of his graduates 
have passed the civil service examination 
for positions in the United States Forest 
Service in competition with the graduates 
of the Yale Forest School and other lead- 
ing institutions. 

Professor Baker says he likes the spirit 
of the West and greatly regrets to sever 
his connection with the work at Ames, but 
feels that the large forestry interests of 
Pennsylvania offer a wider field for labor. 
The new position also means an increase 
in salary of from $1,800 to $2,500 per year 
to start with and a liberal appropriation 
for forestry investigations. 


HIGH PRICE FOR PEACHES 


Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Good peaches 
are bringing $2 a basket, and few of them 
are being seen, in Lockport. Never before 
in the history of Niagara fruit growing 
have peaches been so scarce here. Hardly 
a basket of peaches has been seen in the 
city, although the crop of St. Johns is 
almost gone and growers are preparing 
to finish up the late varieties. 

The crop this year is only one-quarter 
to one-half that of other years. However, 
peaches are plentiful, but the demand of 
a large area is upon Niagara county, and, 
as a result, nearly every basket is being 
shipped to Buffalo, New York and other 
large trade centers. 

Several peach growers said to-day that 
they are receiving $2 a basket for the 
yellow St. Johns. The growers, however, 
bear the shipping rate, ete., so that each 
basket nets him about $1.50, from which 
the cost of picking must be deducted. 


PLANTING APPLES 


The following report of operations by 
the Tongue Creek Orchard Co., compris- 
ing 320 acres of the finest fruit land near 
Eckert, Colo., has been given out: 

‘We have already begun work on en- 
larging our chain of reservoirs lying on 
the edge of Grand Mesa, from which we 
derive our water supply. The company 
will spend $1,000 at once on the reservoirs. 
We will also plow up 100 acres of alfalfa 
this fall and will be set to winter apples 
next spring, the order for trees having 
been placed with Alabama nurseries. The 
following spring we will put out an ad- 
ditional 100 acres in winter apples. These 
trees will comprise but four choice vari- 
eties. The new company will on October 
lst begin the preparation for setting out 
this magnificently planned commercial 
orchard on a scientific basis. The com- 
pany is largely composed of professors of 
the state agricultural college and promi- 
nent Fort Collins business men.’’ 
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TESTING LOUISIANA SOIL 


Editor American Fruits: 

Your favor of August 22d duly received. 
Our experimental farm is located almost 
centrally in the Long Leaf Pine district. 
With the lumber industry predominating 
over all others in this section, the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. of Kansas City, is the 
chief promoter of The Long-Bell Experi- 
mental Farm and Mercantile Co. The pur- 
pose of the company is to test the unde- 
veloped resources of the soil in this see- 
tion along the lines of fruit and truck 
growing. Our farm consists of something 
over 400 acres. The season of 1906 was 
spent chiefly in building, construction and 
stump pulling. We are now conducting a 
series of experiments in the truck line and 
will be able to demonstrate the possibility 
of raising three crops per year on the 
same land. Our specialties in the fruit 
line are peaches, paper shell pecans and 
figs. We also have quite a variety of mis- 
cellaneous fruits, such as pears, plums. 
Japanese persimmons, Japanese walnuts, 
Satsuma oranges, grapes, ete. 

Yours very truly, 
T. S. GRANBERRY, Supt., 

Aug. 29, 1907. Bon Ami, La. 


CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Sherman, Tex., Sept. 6—John S. Kerr: 
‘‘The fruit crop of East Texas, which is 
considered the chief peach belt of the 
Southwest, was very light this year. The 
very warm winter and cold spring seem 
to have been responsible for the failure; 
also, many trees were damaged. |. Alto- 
gether, the fruit interest has received 
quite a setback. Some orchardists are 
discouraged, but many others are rallying 
and not only replanting the damaged 
orchard, but are planting many new ones. 

‘The boll weevil seare in the cotton 
business is turning the attention of the 
farmers to fruit growing. All taken to- 
gether, the demand for nursery stock 
holds up well. The season here at this 
time is rather dry. Nurserymen are get- 
ting ready for the fall rush of filling 
orders, which begins here about October 
20th. While the demand is good, there 
seems to be a fair supply of stock on 
hand.’’ 


Charles Patrick Barry died September 
13th at his home in Rochester, N. Y., aged 
55 years. Mr. Barry had been in poor 
health for some time. He leaves his wife 
and three children, Harriet, Alfred and 
Thomas Barry; a brother, William C. 
Barry, and a sister, Mrs. Bernard Leisch- 
ing. Mr. Barry was born in Rochester 
and took an active part in its development. 
He was associated with his father in the 
nursery business up to the time of the 
latter’s death, was vice-president of the 
Ellwanger & Barry Co., and of the Ell- 
wanger & Barry Realty Co., and was a 
director of the Rochester Trust and Safe 
Deposit Co. He was prominent in eduea- 
tional affairs and was treasurer of the 
Rochester Summer School on Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Benjamin Douglass, Indiana State Enromolo- 
gist, has filed with the director of the Purdue 
experiment station, the president of the State 
Horticultural Society and the president of the 
State Board of Agriculture reports of inspec- 
tions that he has made of six nurseries in the 
State, showing infestations of the several nur- 
series. 
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October, 1907 


Important Information for Nurserymen 


Summary of Inspection Laws of the United States and Canada as Prepared by New York 
State Department of Agriculture. 


ALBANY, N. Y., September 1, 1907. 
To the Nurserymen of New York : 

Sections 82 and 83 of the Agricultural Law relate to the prevention 
of diseases in fruit trees and the pests that infest the same. The state 
is divided into districts and an inspector of this Department is in charge 
of each. The nurseries are under the constant care of the inspectors, 
who are available for inspection of nursery stock in the nursery and on 
the packing ground throughout the year. During the shipping season 
it is the duty of the Department to cause an inspection of all shipments 
from points outside the State. All trees infested with San Jose scale or 
other injurious insects, and all trees and plants infected with fungus dis- 
eases, crown gall or gall on the roots, must be destroyed. Nursery stock 
shipped in from other States must be fumigated with hydrocyanic acid 
gas before planting. selling or distributing, and all stock dug for sale 
growing within one-half mile of a section infested with San Jose scale 
must be fumigated before delivery or shipment. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture may exempt from fumigation her- 
baceous plants, conifers, bulbs and tubers. Florists, greenhouse plants, 
flowers and cuttings are also exempt from fumigation, but this does not 
mean rose bushes or other stock that may distribute injurious pests. 
Certificates issued by this Department will be dated September 1, 1907, 
and will be valid until September 1, 1908. No certificate will be granted 
on a final inspection made earlier than July 1, 1907, and the most im- 
portant inspection work will be done after August first, and continue 
throughout the year wherever it is found necessary to do so. 


Vineyardists who make a business of selling cuttings, and small fruit 
growers who do no general nursery business, will receive a special cer- 
tificate of inspection. This is found necessary, as transportation com- 
panies class cuttings as nursery stock and require copies of inpection cer- 
tificates. 

Duplicate certificates of inspection will be furnished by the Depart- 
ment for filing in the offices in the States requiring them as follows : 


Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 


A list of the names and addresses of nurserymen who received cer- 
tificates of this Department for the year ending September 1, 1906, will 
be furnished upon application to this office. 


NOTICE, 


All shipments of nursery stock to points within the State, or to other 
destination, must have attached to each car, box or bale a copy of a cer- 
tificate of inspection, dated September 1, 1907. No stock shall be ship- 
ped under the certificate of inspection issued by this Department unless 
it came from nurseries duly inspected by the Department, or unless the 
stock was recently purchased and received under a recognized certificate 
of inspection or fumigation. 

To avoid delay and possible loss of stock no nurseryman should ship 
to another State, without first having learned the requirements of that 
State. 

The following is a brief summary of the laws and regulations of the 
several States and Canada, governing the inspection, certification and 
transportation of nursery stock. 

For fuller information correspondents are referred to the officials 
who have charge of the work in their respective States. 


ALA BAMA—A signed copy of inspection certificate must be filed with 
the Secretary of the Alabama State Board of Horticulture, Auburn, Ala. 
Accompanying the ‘certificate must be sufficient money to pay for the 
necessary Alabama tags. A tag must be attached to every package of 
nursery stock delivered in the State. Tags are furnished at the follow- 
ing cost prices: First one hundred (100), 65 cents postpaid; two hun- 
dred (200), $1.00 postpaid; five hundred (500), $1.60; one thousand 
($1,000), $2.20, sent collect by express. Nurserymen must attach one of 
their own certificates as well as an Alabama certificate to each bundle of 
nursery stock. Mr. R. S. Mackintosh, State Horticulturist, Auburn, Ala. 


ARIZONA—There is no law relative to the inspection, fumigation or 
shipment of nursery stock. Prof. R. H. Forbes, Director, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Tucson, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS—Shipments of nursery stock into the State must’be ac- 
companied by a certificate of inspection and bear the name and address 
of consignee and consignor, otherwise the transportation company must 
notify the consignor and not deliver the shipments until a certificate is 
furnished. (Laws of 1903). Mr. C. F. Adams, Entomologist and State 
Inspector, Fayetteville, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA—Shipments of nursery stock into California are he!d 
by the transportation companies until inspected by county horticultural 
inspectors. All packages must be marked with the name and address of 
the shipper, name of the consignor, and name of the place where the 
stock is grown. All nursery stock infested with pests not existing in 
California will be immediately sent out of the State or destroyed at the 
option of the owner and at his expense. Peach, apricot, and almond 
trees coming from districts where yellow and rosette are known to ex- 
ist, sha'l be refused entry, and shall be destroyed or returned to the 
shipper. Notices of shipment of nursery stock to California should be 
sent to the county inspector at point of destination, or to Mr. Edward M. 
Ehrhorn, Deputy Commissioner of Horticulture, Ferry Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 








COLORADO—Shipments into any county of the State having a hor- 
ticultural inspector shall have attached to each box, package or parcel a 
label, showing the name of the owner, agent, or shipper, the name of the 





grower, and any further evidence necessary to determine the locality 
where grown. Nursery stock arriving in the State is subject to inspection 
under the direction of the State Board of Horticulture. (Laws 1899). 
Martha A. Shute, Secretary, Denver, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT—Certification and treatment of nursery stock is dis- 
cretionary with the State Entomologist. Shipments of nursery stock into 
the State shall bear a statement that it has been thoroughly fumigated 
in addition to the certificate of inspection issued by a State or Govern- 
ment officer. (Chapter 338, Laws of 1903). Dr. W. E. Britton, State 
Entomologist, New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE—Shipments of nursery stock into the State must bear 
certificate of inspection and also certificate stating that the stock has 
been properly fumigated. All nursery stock not accompanied by proper 
certificates may be held by the transportation companies until it can be 
inspected. Prof. Wesley Webb, Secretary State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover, Del. 





FLORIDA—Non-residents, persons or corporations, who sell nursery 
stock in Florida, must pay a license tax of $25.00 per annum to the Col- 
lector of Revenue of the county in which the nursery stock is to be sold 
and obtain from the county judge a license to do business. This is un- 
derstood to mean that canvassers or pedlers for nursery stock, if non- 
residents, must secure a license in each county of the State, but there is 
no interfering with the shipment of stock into Florida. There is no law 
governing the inspection of nursery stock, but Florida nurserymen secure 
certificates from Mr. E. W. Berger, Entomologist, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Gainesville, Fla. 


GEORGIA—Nurseries are inspected annually. A signed duplicate 
of inspection certificate, together with a signed statement by the nursery- 
men that all stock intended for Georgia will be fumigated in accordance 
with directions furnished them, must be filed in the office of the State 
Entomologist. Official tags of the Georgia State Board of Entomology 
will be furnished by the State Entomologist at the following price: One 
hundred tags, 60 cents postpaid; 200 tags, 85 cents postpaid; 300 tags, 
$1.10 postpaid; 500 tags, $1.35, sent by express collect; 1,000 tags, $2.00, 
sent by express collect. Each shipment of nursery stock into the State 
of Georgia must bear the official tag of the Georgia State Board of En- 
tomology, and also a duplicate certificate of inspection of the State from 
which the shipment is made. (Regulations adopted January 26, 1906). 
Mr. R. I. Smith, State Entomologist, Atlanta, Ga. 


IDAHO—No person, firm or corporation shall import or sell nursery 
stock without first applying to the State Board of Horticultural Inspec- 
tors and filing a bond in the sum of $1,000. No nursery stock can be 
delivered or disposed of in the State without its first having been prop- 
erly fumigated, and shipments into the State should bear a copy of an 
official certificate of fumigation emanating from the place where the 
stock was grown. All shipments into the State must bear a label show- 
ing the name of the shipper, the locality where grown and variety of 
nursery stock. Intending shippers into the State should notify Mr. J. R. 
Field, State Horticultural Inspector, Boise, Idaho. ~ 


ILLINOIS—State nurseries are inspected and certified not later than 
October ist. An inspection certificate shall be valid for one year from 
date of inspection. The State Entomologist is authorized to revoke a cer- 
tificate if he finds it is being used in violation of the law. He is also re- 
quired to furnish all Illinois nurserymen with a list of State and Govern- 
ment inspectors whose certificates may be received as equally valid as his 
own, and the nurseryman receiving stock under such certificates is au- 
thorized to substitute for them the Illinois certificate of inspection. Each 
dealer in nursery stock who has no nursery of his own, and each agent 
for a nursery located outside of Illinois. is required to furnish to the 
State Entomologist annually a sworn statement, showing that the stock 
in which he deals has been duly inspected and to submit for approval a 
copy of the certificate of inspection. Nursery stock shipped into the 
State must bear a certificate of inspection attached to each car, box, bale, 
bundle or package. (Laws of 1907). Dr. S. A. Forbes, State Entomolo- 
gist. J. A. West, Chief Horticultural Inspector, Urbana, IIl. 





INDIANA—AI! nurseries are inspected not earlier than June Ist, 
and not later than October 1, each year. Certificates are furnished by 
State Entomologist. Nursery stock shipped into the State shall be plain- 
ly labeled with the name of the consignor and name of the consignee, 
and a certificate signed by a State or Government inspector showing that 
the contents have been examined. (Laws of 1907). Mr. Benjamin W. 
Douglass, State Entomologist, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


IOWA—State nurseries are inspected at owner's request or if suppos- 
ed to be infested with dangérous injurious insects or plant disease. and 
nurserymen are prohibited from selling or shipping without the inspec- 
tion. Shipments into the State must be accompanied by a certificate of 
apparent freedom from dangerous injurious insects or plant diseases, 
signed by an inspector duly approved by the State Entomologist of Iowa. 
H. E. Summers, State Entomologist, Ames, Iowa. 


KANSAS-—Nurseries are inspected annually between June 15th and 
November Ist. Certificates are valid until the Ist day of the following 
June. No nursery stock shall be brought into the State nor offered for 
sale within the State without having been previously properly inspected. 
(Laws of 1907). State Entomological Commission, Topeka, Kansas. 
Prof. E. A. Popenoe, Entomologist, Manhattan, Kans. Prof. S. J. Hunter, 


Lawrence, Kans. 


KENTUCK Y—Nurseries are inspected annually. Every package of 
nursery stock shipped into the State must have a copy of a certificate 
of inspection attached and bear on the label a list of the contents. Dupli- 
cate certificates of inspection may be filed with the State Entomologist. 
(Laws of 1897). Prof. H. Garman, State Entomologist, Lexington, Ky. 
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LOUISIANA—Nursery stock delivered within the State must be label- 
ed with an official certificate of inspection. Shipments not so labeled 
shall be liable to confiscation. The entomologist has power to require 
anyone in the State to fumigate trees and plants if deemed necessary. 
(Laws of 1904). Mr. Wilmon Newell, Secretary, State Crop Pest Com- 
mission, Baton Rouge, La. 


MAINE—Nurseries within the State are inspected annually. All 
shipments of nursery stock into the State must bear a certificate of in- 
spection or any box or package bearing a certificate of fumigation which 
shall be an affidavit made before a Justice of the Peace that all stock 
sold by the consignor has been fumigated in a manner approved by the 
State Nursery Inspector of the State from which said nursery stock is 
shipped, the same may be accepted as though bearing a proper certificate 
of inspection. (Laws of 1907). Hon. A. W. Gilman, Commissioner of 
Agricu'ture, Augusta, Me. Mr. E. A. Hitchings, State Entomologist, 
Augusta, Maine. 


MARYLAND—Nurseries inspected at least once in six months. All 
nursery stock subject to attack of insect pests must be fumigated. Ship- 
ments into the State must be labeled with the name of consignor and con- 
signee and each package bear a certificate of inspection. Duplicate cer- 
tificates should be filed with the State Entomologist. (Chapter 289, 
Laws of 1898). Prof. T. B. Symons, State Entomologist. Prof. J. B. 
S. Norton, State Pathologist, College Park, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Nurseries are inspected once each year and 
certificates are issued by the State Nursery Inspector. No nursery stock 
shall be sold in the State unless the owners hold an unexpired certificate 
of inspection, unless however, all stock sold shall be fumigated with hy- 
drecyanic acid gas in the prescribed manner, or who shall treat the stock 
which they sell by some other method approved by the State Nursery 
Inspector and who shall make affidavit before a Justice of the Peace that 
all stock sold by them has been fumigated or treated and who shall at- 
tach a copy of such affidavit to each package, box or car of stock sold, 
shall be exempt from the requirement of holding a certificate of inspec- 
tion. All nursery stock shipped into the State shall bear a certificate 
of inspection or a copy of an affidavit of fumigation which meets the re- 
quirements of fumigation above specified. (Laws of 1907). Dr. H. T. 
Fernald, State Nursery Inspector, Amherst, Mass. 


MICHIGAN—Nurseries are subject to inspection; infested trees must 
be destroyed and the remainder of the stock within a half mile must be 
fumigated. Shipments into the State must bear on every package, plain- 
ly labeled, the name of the consignor and consignee, statement of con- 
tents, and a certificate showing that the contents have been inspected by 
a State or Government officer, and if of species subject to the attacks of 
San Jose sca'e must be fumigated with hydrocyanic acid gas, and certifi- 
cates of fumigation must also be attached together with a certificate of 
inspection. This applies to individual orders when several are contained 
in the same shipment. All nurserymen whether residents of Michigan 
or other States, who wish to grow or sell stock within the State must ap- 
ply to the State Inspector of Nurseries on or before August Ist of each 
year for a license, for which the fee is $5.00, and a bond for $1,000 must 
be filed. A license will not be granted until a State or-Government in- 
spection certificate has been filed. (Laws of 1905). Prof. L. R. Taft, 
State Inspector of Nurseries and Orchards, Agricultural College, Mich. 


MINNESOTA—tThere is an annual inspection of all nurseries from 
which steck is shipped out of the State. Shipments into the State must 
be accompanied by a certificate of inspection. Carrying companies ac- 
cepting packages of nursery stock without a certificate of inspection are 
liable. (Laws 1903). Prof. F. L. Washburn, State Entomologist, St. 
Anthony Park, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI—No law relative to inspection of nursery stock. Ship- 
ments of stock from the State are inspected by Mr. Glenn W. Herrick, 
Professor of Biology, Agricultural College, Miss. 


MISSOURI—Nurseries inspected annually. Every package of nur- 
sery stock shipped into the State shall be plainly labeled on the outside 
with the name and address of the consignor and name and address of the 
consignee, the contents, and a certificate showing that the contents have 
been inspected by a State Experiment Station Entomologist of the State 
from which the shipment was made, that the nursery stock is free from 
San Jose scale, peach yellows, rosette or other dangerously injurious in- 
sects or diseases. Transportation companies are forbidden to deliver 
nursery stock unless accompanied by a certificate. Prof. J. M. Stedman, 
Entomologist, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


MONTANA—AII stock brought into the State must be unpacked, in- 
spected and fumigated at one of the designated quarantine stations, viz.: 
Miles City, Billings, Dillon, Missoula, Kalispell, Great Falls, Troy, Plains, 
Glasgow or Thompson Falls. Nursery stock may be inspected and fumi- 
gated at other points of delivery on payment of all cost. To sell or deliver 
nursery stock it is necessary to first obtain a license by paying a fee of $25 
and by filing with the Secretary of the State Board of Horticulture a bond 
in the sum of $1,000 annually. Notice of shipment including an invoice 
of stock, should be sent to the Secretary of the Board. Mr. Jos. W. Wall- 
isch, Secretary State Board of Horticulture, Hibour Block, Butte, Mont. 


NEBRASKA—No inspection law, but certificate of inspection should 
accompany shipments into the State. Nurseries are inspected by Prof. 
Lawrence Bruner, The University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEVADA—Nurseries and shipments of nursery stock are subject to 
the inspection of a county horticultural commissioner. (Chapter 66, 
Laws of 1903). Mr. J. E. Stubbs, President Nevada State University, 
Reno, Nev. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Nurseries are inspected at least once each year. 
Shipments into the State must be accompanied by a certificate of inspec- 
tion or in lieu thereof, an affidavit showing that the stock has been fumi- 
gated with hydrocyanic acid gas, using not less than 2-10 of one gram of 
cyanide of potassium per cubic foot of space, in an air tight compartment 
for not less than forty minutes. A copy of the certificate of inspection, 
or a copy of the affidavit must be attached to each car, box or package 
shipped into the State. (Law of March 4, 1903). Prof. E. D. Sanderson, 
State Nursery Inspector, Durham, N. H. 
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NEW JERSEY—tThe law requires the inspection of all nurseries at 
least once in each year. Shipments into the State must be accompanied 
by a certificate of inspection, or copy therof, attached to each car or 
parcel, together with a statement from the shipper that the stock therein 
is a part of the stock inspected and whether such stock has been fumi- 
gated with hydrocyanic acid gas or not. If stock comes into the State 
without a certificate it may be detained for examination, wherever found, 
by the State Entomologist, and if found to be infested with any insects 
injurious or liable to become so, will be destroyed. (Chapter 249, Laws 
of 1903). Dr. John B. Smith, State Entomologist, New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEW MEXICO—No law relative to transportation of nursery stock. 
The Territorial Legislature of 1903 provided for County Boards of Hor- 
ticultura! Commissioners, who were given authority to control orchard 
pests. Mr. Fabrian Garcia, Horticulturist, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion,. Agricultural College, N. M. 


NEW YORK—See page 1, also copy of sections of Agricultural Law. 
Cc. A. Wieting, Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Every shipment of nursery stock into the State 
must be accompanied by a valid copy of a certificate of inspection. Any 
shipment not accompanied by such a certificate is liable to be destroyed 
without compensation. Every person, firm or corporation outside of the 
State who desires to do business within the State of North Carolina is 
required to file with the Entomologist a copy of the certificate of in- 
spection, which shall be valid for the ensuing season. It is no longer 
required that nurserymen outside of the State shall secure tags from the 
Entomologist before shipping into the State, but a copy of certificate of 
an official inspector of the State where the nursery is located must be 
filed. It is suggested that it will be of advantage to the nurserymen, if 
they can furnish a guarantee that their stock has been fumigated and a 
copy of such fumigation guarantee should be attached to each shipment 
(Rules. under the Laws of 1897). Mr. Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomol- 
ogist, North Carolina Crop Pest Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 


NORTH DAKOTA—No Law. Prof. C. B. Waldron, Horticulturist, 
Agricultural College, N. D. 

OH1O—Nurseries are inspected each year, and certificates are issued 
which are valid for one year. Provision is made for the official certifica- 
tion of fumigation of nursery stock. Nursery stock shipped into the 
State must be labeled on the outside with the names of the consignor 


. and consignee and be accompanied by an ollicia! certification of inspec- 


tion or fumigation. Agents and dealers who sell stock within the State 
must file a sworn statement as to the source from which said stock was 
obtained, and that it has been officially inspected. Mr. C. W. Mally, 
Chief Inspectcr, Department of Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA—Forecign nurseries must request their State Inspector 
to make report of inspection of their stock to the Secretary on blanks 
with which they have been provided and obtain a permit before doing 
business in the State. Agents are required to carry a duplicate of the 
permit of their principals and a letter from said principals stating that 
they are duly authorized to act as agents. Shipments must be accom- 
panied With an official! certificate of inspection (tag) certified to over 
fac-simile signature of the Secretary of the Oklahoma Board of Agricul- 
ture, obtainable only through his office. (Act of 1905). Mr. C. A. Me- 
Nabb, Secretary, Board of Agriculture, Guthrie, Okla. 


OREGON—tThe State Board of Horticulture has charge of inspection 
within the State, which is divided into districts. All nursery stock 
brought into the State must be inspected upon its arrival at the quaran- 
tine station in the district of final destination. Trees budded on peach 
roots, raised or grown in a district where peach yellows exist are pro- 


hibited sale or distribution within the State. Any kind of trees infested 
with insects or infected with diseases not found in Oregon, are prohibited 
from sale or distribution in the State All nursery stock may be disin- 


fected by dipping in a solution of three-quarters of a pound of whale-oil 
soap to each gallon of water. The solution shall be kept at a tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees to 150 degrees. All nursery stock offered for sale 
within the State shall be dipped in the standard solution of lime, su!phur 
and salt by the consignor of the same on or before delivery to the con- 
signee. (Regulations of 1906). Mr. H. M. Williamson, Secretary, Ore- 
gon State Board of Horticulture, Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA—Shipments of nursery stock into the State must 
be plainly labeled on the outside with the name of the consignor and 
consignee and a certificate showing that the contents have been inspected 
and that the stock (excepting conifers and herbaceous plants) therein 
contained have been properly fumigated. Dealers in nursery stock are 
furnished certificates under certain restrictions. Transportation com- 
panies are required to reject all stock entering the State unless a certifi- 
cate of inspection and fumigation are attached. Prof. H. A. Surface 
Economic Entomologist; Mr. Enos B. Engle, Inspector, Harrisburg, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND—tThe State Board of Agriculture appoints a State 
Nursery Inspector, whose duties shall be to inspect nurseries and grant 
an annual certificate. Owners of nurseries who shall fumigate all stock 
sold by them may make affidavit to the fact and attach a copy to each 
package shipped in lieu of certificate of inspection. Al! nursery stock 
shipped into the State shall bear on each package a certificate that the 
contents have been inspected by an authorized inspecting officer. In 
case nursery stock is brought within the State without such a certificate 
the consignee shall return it to the consignor, provided, however, that any 
package or box bearing a certificate of fumigation, which meets the rx 
quirements, may be accepted as though bearing a certificate of inspec 
tion. (Chap. 1159, Laws of 1904). Mr. A. E. Stene, State Nursery In- 
spector, Kingston, R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Nurseries must be inspected annually and it is 
unlawful to sell or ship without a certificate. All persons outside the 
State must register a copy of their certificate of inspection, furnished by 
the authorized official of the State in which he resides, with the chairman 
of the board of entomology, which copy shall state that in addition to in- 
spection the nursery stock has been fumigated under the direction of the 
official issuing the‘certificate. Upon the filing of the proper certificate 
as prescribed any person outside the State dealing in nursery stock will 
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receive official tags, one of which must be placed, together with a copy 
of his certificate of inspection, on each consignment of stock entering 
the State. (Circular 1, August, 1903). Mr. Charles E. Chambliss, State 
Entomologist, Clemson College, S. C. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Any person, firm or corporation which desires to 
sell nursery stock directly or indirectly by traveling or local agents, sales- 
men or representatives, within the State, shall first secure a permit from 
the Board of Agriculture, authorizing them to do business in the State. 
The Board of Agriculture requires a certificate of inspection, and all per- 
sons, firms or corporations, operating in the State must give a continuing 
bond in the sum of $5,000. Any person, who, acting as an agent or solic- 
itor, sells or offers to sell nursery stock for any person, firm or corpora- 
tion, shall be required to carry a letter or certificate from his principal, 
stating that he is authorized to represent such principal, and that the 
guarantee is made that any contract entered into by him as agent will 
be fulfilled if accepted by said principal. It shall be unlawful to mis- 
represent nursery stock which is offered for sale, or to state where the 
same was propagated, or deliver nursery stock which is untrue to name 
or lacking in hardiness. Any violations of the provisions of the act are 
subject to a fine and the forfeit of the permit which gives a right to do 
business in the State. The Board of Agriculture shal! collect as a fee 
for issuing a permit to nurseries to do business in the State the sum of 
ten dollars annually, and a fee for each agent’s duplicate of said per- 
mit the further sum of $2.50 annually. (Law in effect July 1, 1907). 
Application for a permit must be addressed to Charles N. MclIllvaine, Sec- 
retary, State Board of Agriculture, Huron, S. D. Nurseries in the State 
are inspected annually and copies of certificate must accompany all ship- 
ments in the State. Dr. Oliver, State Entomologist, Brookings, S. D. 

TENNESSEE—Nurseries inspected annually. Certificates are issued 
not later than November 1, which become void after August Ist of the 
following year, and duplicate certificates of inspection must be filed with 
the Secretary of the State Board of Entomology, Knoxville, Tenn. A copy 
of a certificate must be attached to each package shipped into the State. 
All nursery stock shipped or delivered within the State must be fumigated 
before delivery. Mr. H. A. Morgan, Secretary State Board of Entomology, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

TEXAS—AIl nursery stock brought into the State must be accom- 
panied by a certificate from the consignor, that it has been fumigated. 
Every package shall be labeled with the name of the consignor, the name 
of the consignee, the contents, and in addition to the certificate of fumi- 
gation, by a certificate that the contents have been inspected by a State 
or Government officer, and that the nursery stock therein contained, ap- 
pears to be free from all injurious insects and diseases. Hon. R. T. 
Milner, Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin, Tex. 

UTAH—Any person, firm or corporation, selling nursery stock within 
the State must first obtain a license from the State Board of Horticulture. 
Five dollars for any annual business below $1,000; $10 for any annual 
business over $1,000 and under $3,000; $25 for any annual business over 
$3,000 and under $10,000; $50 for any annual business over $10,000, and 
by filing with the Secretary of the Board a bond in the sum of $5,000 con- 
ditioned that the principal will comply with the law and pay the cost of 
fumigating nursery stock imported or sold within the State, and the ex- 
pense of destruction of any infected stock. Licenses are grantéd for one 
year. Shipments of nursery stock (except conifers and delicate orna- 
mental plants) into the State must be accompanied by a certificate of 
fumigation or disinfection by hydrocyanic acid gas before shipment. It 
shall be the duty of persons, firms or corporations to provide their sales- 
men or agents with a certificate of the State Board of Horticulture, stat- 
ing the name of such agent and name and address of the firm they repre- 
sent, together with the license number of such firm; to attach a copy of 
the certificate of inspection to each delivery of trees into the State; to file 
with the Secretary of the State Board of Horticulture, a statement of their 
annual business, when making application for license, and when printéd 
copies of certificates of fumigation are used, they shall file with the Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Horticulture a duplicate (not a copy) of the 
original certificate. (Rules, April 10, 1907.) Mr. J. Edward Taylor, Sec- 
retary, State Board of Horticulture, Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

VERMONT—The Governor is authorized to use such means as in his 
judgment are necessary to exterminate San Jose scale and the gypsy moth 
and brown tail moth whenever and wherever they appear in the State. 
(Laws of 1906.) If nurserymen ask for it, inspection will be done by 
Mr. Wm. Stuart, Horticulturist, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

VIRGINIA—Nurseries are inspected at least once each year. It is 
unlawful for any person to sell or deliver any nursery stock, unless he 
shall first procure from the Auditor of Public Accounts, Richmond, Va., 
a certificate of registration, which certificate shall contain such rules and 
regulations concerning the sale of nursery stock as the Board of Crop Pest 
Commissioners may prescribe. Registration fee is $20 for principals, with 
duplicates for agents free. Duplicate certificates of nursery inspection 
must be filed with the State Entomologist, and stock entering the State 
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must be accompanied by an official tag, which may be obtained of the 
State Entomologist, at the cost of printing, after the duplicate has been 
filed. (Laws of 1903.) Mr. J. L. Phillips, State Entomologist, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

WASHINGTON—No person, firm or corporation shall engage or con- 
tinue in the business of selling as agent, solicitor, or otherwise, within 
the State or importing nursery stock without first having obtained a 
license. Application therefor must be made to the Commissioner of Horti- 
culture, together with a satisfactory bond of $1,000; each bond must be 
renewed every second year. Such bond shall be conditioned that the 
principal or his agents, will obey the provisions of the law, and that said 
principal will pay the cost of disinfection or destruction of all infested 
nursery stock and fruit into the State by said principal or his agents. 
The license fee for nurserymen and tree dealers shall be $5, and for other 
agents or salesmen $2.50. All licenses expire two years from date of issue 
unless renewed upon the same terms originally provided for. Every per- 
son licensed to do business in the State must notify the Commissioner of 
Horticulture of his intention of shipping nursery stock, giving the names 
and addresses of the persons, firms or corporations to whom they are sold. 
Such notice shall contain the name and address of both consignor and 
consignee, an invoice of the goods to be shipped and point from which 
they are to be delivered. A copy of such notice shall also be sent to the 
county horticultural inspector of the county in which the point of destina- 
tion is located. For full information address Mr. F. A, Huntley, Commis- 
sioner of Horticulture, Tacoma, Washington. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Nurseries are inspected and certified once each 
year. Certificates are valid for one year from the 15th of each September. 
No person shall deliver any nursery stock consigned to points in the State 
from points without the State unless at least ten days before the time of 
delivery a notice in writing is given to the Director of the West Virginia 
Experiment Station, Morgantown, W. Va., of the number of trees in such 
consignment, and the place from whence such trees were shipped and the 
destination of the same, and said Director may cause the inspection, fumi- 
gation or destruction of the said stock if found infested with San Jose scale 
or any other infectious disease. (Laws of 1907.) Every person who employs 
traveling salesmen for the sale of nursery stock shall take out a license in 
some county of the State for which he shall pay a fee of $10 per annum. 
Every such principal shall file with the clerk of the county a list of all 
agents or salesmen. (Laws of 1905.) Mr. J. B. Garvin, Secretary, Board 
of Agriculture, Charleston, W. Va.; Prof. J. H. Stewart, Director, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Morgantown, W. Va. 

WISCONSIN—The director of the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
University of Wisconsin is authorized to inspect, through his agent, any 
trees or other nursery stock. He may also issue a certificate of inspection. 
Whenever nursery stock is shipped into the State a certificate of inspection 
must be attached to the outside of each package, box or car. Any person 
receiving stock without such certificate shall be subject to a penalty or 
(Laws of 1907.) W. A. Henry, Director, Agricultural Experi- 


forfeiture. 
Prof. J. G. Moore, 


ment Station, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Horticulturist. 

W YOMING—Any person or firm wishing to do business in this State 
must first obtain a license. Licenses are issued on application for a period 
terminating on July Ist of the next succeeding inspection year (approxi- 
mately two years). All applications must be accompanied by the license 
fee ($25), a bond in the sum of five hundred dollars ($500) conditioned 
that the principal will faithfully obey the law of the State of Wyoming, 
and by a certified certificate of inspection from an authorized inspector 
in the State from which shipments are to be made. On receipt of these, 
the Secretary of the State Board issues authorized shipping tags (at cost). 
Nursery stock may not enter the State and transportation companies may 
not deliver unless such tag be attached to each and every box, bundle or 
bale. The presence of the shipping tag shall be taken as prima facie evi- 
dence of inspection and no further inspection is required, though the 
Roard reserved the right to reinspect it for any cause it may deem it wise 
to do so. Notice before shipment should be made to, and a circular of 
information obtained from, Mr. Aven Nelson, Secretary, State Board of 
Horticulture, Laramie, Wyo. 

CANADA—Within the Province of Ontario all nursery stock, except 
greenhouse plants, herbaceous perennials, herbaceous plants, conifers, 
bulbs and tubers, must be fumigated before shipment. 

Shipments into Canada’ must be addressed so as to enter Canada at 
one of the named ports of entry, where the stock will be unpacked and 
fumigated by the authorities. 

The fumigation seasons for the various stations are as follows: Van- 
couver, B. C., October Ist to May 1st; Winnipeg, Man., March 15th to 
May 15th, and October 7th to December 7th; Windsor, Ont., March 15th 
to May 15th, and September 26th to December 7th; Niagara Falls, Ont., 
March 15th to May 15th, and September 26th to December 7th; St. Johns, 
Que., March 15th to May 15th, and September 26th to December 7th; St. 
John, N. B., March 15th to May 15th, and October 7th to December 7th. 
(Regulations, 1905.) Dr. James Fletcher, Dominion Entomologist, Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 











WHEELOCK & CLARK 
GRAPE VINES and CURRANT PLANTS 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


A SPECIALTY 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 














Everything in Small Fruit Plants 


ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 





Of All Kinds for 





wo O D L A B E L S NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 


The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 





When writing to Advertisers please mention AmmRicam FRUITS 
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PASSENGER RATES REDUCED 


Flat Two Cent Rates in Fourteen States and 
Similar Legislation Expected in Sev- 
eral Other States 

Information and figures on file with the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission show 
that many states have either reduced pas- 
senger traffic rates or taken preliminary 
steps for so doing. On principal lines in 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Okla- 
homa, Ohio two-cent rates have gone into 
effect or will soon be in effect. Alabama 
now has a two and one-half cent rate and 
in North Carolina a two and one-quarter 
cent rate is in effect pending a Supreme 
Court decision. Vermont, Montana and 
South Dakota have established commis- 
sions With authority to lower rates. Legis- 
lation in this line is also expected in the 
near future in Texas, Maryland, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, South Carolina and Massa- 
chusetts. 


It is said of a Dr. Lowther, at Nob Hill, Wis., 
that he had two-thirds of an acre of peaches. 
There were 60 trees on the land, each tree pro- 
ducing 40 boxes. The peaches sold for 75 cents 
a box, or $30 to the tree. The expense per 
tree was $8, netting him $22 apiece, or about 
$1,320 net an acre. This paid him 7 per cent. 
net on his entire farm of 10 acres, which he 
bought for $1,900 an acre. 








The Best Tree Digger on Earth 








tantly Adjustable. 
Strong,LIGHTEST Draft 











Write for Descriptive Circular and Prices to 


Stark Bros. 
Nurseries & Orchards Company 


Louisiana, Mo. 


APPLE SCIONS sovesver’ ssi 


WRITE FOR PRICES 





We also offer a large stock of 


APPLE, Arborvitae in variety, Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Deciduous Orna- 
mental Trees, PEONIES, etc. 


Wild Bros. Nursery Co. 


SARCOXIE, MO. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


WILL REQUIRE MANY TREES 


Estimates have been made showing that 
the total acreage in apples in the State of 
Washington is near the 100,000 mark and 
the trees are heavily laden. The value of 
the crop is placed by growers at from 
$9,000,000 to $10,000,000 this season, and 
of this more than $5,000,000 will be paid 
for fruit packed for export. The bulk of 
the crop is made up of Spitzenburg, New- 
town Pippins, Winesap, Jonathan and 
other winter varieties. 

Much of this fruit will be sent to At- 
lantic Coast markets, and England, Ger- 
many, Franee, Australia and the Orient. 
New York, Boston and Chicago are the 
chief distributing points east of the Rocky 
Mountains and from these the jobbers and 
dealers in various parts of the west, east 
and south are supplied. 

Stated commercially, the crop in Wash- 
ington this year is a matter of 5,000,000 
boxes, each containing 50 pounds of ap- 
ples. The fruit was grown in 37 counties, 
those having more than 75,000 trees being 
Yakima, Chelan, Spokane, Pierce, Whit- 
man, Cowlitz, Kinsap, Whatcom, Columbia 
and Thurston. 

Forty and fifty acre orchards, contain- 
ing from 3,500 to 4,800 trees, are not rare. 
These are more than twice the size of the 
biggest orchards in Massachusetts, which 
has an orchard of 1,700 trees at Hayden- 
ville, declared to be the largest in New 
England. However, big orchards are not 
the rule, as there is money in five and ten 
acre tracts, which, with the practice of 
irrigation, have been made heavy pro- 
ducers. It is estimated by horticulturists 
that before 1910 more than 60,000 acres 
win: be added to the commercial orchards 
in Washington. 


E. Y. Teas of Centerville, Ind., attended the 
Indiana State Fair in September and acted on 
the board of judges for the fruit exhibit. Mr. 
Teas has had experience as an expert at fruit 
exhibitions for upward of forty years and is 
an authority on the subject. 


E. B. Payne of Cloverdale, Mich., has an 84- 
acre fruit farm. It is stated that he will have 
10,000 bushels of peaches from 8,000 trees, and 
that some of them run 72 to the bushel. The 
biggest peaches are Highland Peauties, a free 
stone yellow variety, the origination of which 
is credited to Mr. Payne. 











October Bargains 


In many varieties of 


Dwarf Pears 
Plums, Peaches 
Roses, etc. 


Apple Trees 
Crab Apples 
Standard Pears 


ORDERS 
Taken for FALL or SPRING. 


If interested call on or address 


SEARS, HENRY & COMPANY 


Geneva, N. Y. 














Wanted 


be sober and industrious. 


nursery, and can take charge of men. 
Apply to 


One or two men, who have worked in a 


Must 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO., W. Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 


South Canal St. 


LARGE GRAPE CROPS 


Stimulated by favorable growing weath- 
er, the Western New York grape crop is 
ripening fast. Some of the early varieties 
are already matured and being marketed. 
These include such favorites as Talmans, 
Wordens and Moore earlies. In the public 
market they are selling at 5 cents a pound, 
20 cents a pony basket or $1 a market 
basket. 

According to reports received from 
prominent vineyardists, the grape crop is 
the only fruit crop along the shores of 
Canandaigua, Keuka and Seneca lakes 
which will approach a normal yield. It 
is estimated by the growers that there is 
from 85 to 100 per cent. of a full crop in 
the principal growing regions in Western 
New York. 

The districts around the three lakes 
named above, where the bulk of the grapes 
are grown, all promise a heavy yield of 
fine quality grapes. Taken as a whole, the 
crop escaped the frosts of the early spring 
which destroyed the buds on many of the 
fruit trees and which shortened the crops 
to such an extent. The light crops of 
other fruits, it is predicted, will mean 
good prices for grapes in spite of the large 
yield. 

John Sanger, representative of the Sanger 
Fruit Co., North Yakima, Wash., has purchased 
a large ranch in Parker Bottom for $50,000. 
The ranch includes 110 acres of fruit land and 
35 acres of alfalfa and is considered one of the 
most valuable ranches in that district. 




















' THE 


Simplex Tree Baler 


There is nothing on the market that will give the 
assistance to the Nurseryman in putting up large or 
mall bales of trees and shrubs. I say again, “it does the 
work.” Price $16.00. 


L. F. Dintelmann 
P. O. Box 227 Belleville, Il. 


nora LABELS vai 


Of Every Description for 





Nurserymen and Florists 


The quality that gives satisfaction. No 
orders too large for our capacity, or too 
small to receive our careful attention. 
Samples and prices cheerfully given. 


Dayton Fruit Tree 
Label Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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CRANBERRY CROP NEARLY NORMAL 


The volume of the commercial crop of 
cranberries for 1907 in the United States 
has been summarized by the American 
Agriculturist. The crop is about two 
weeks late and the summary is based on 
asatisfactory harvest period_-covering the 
last half of September. The summary to- 
vether with remarks regarding prices fol- 
lows: 

CRANBERRY CROP OF U. 8S. IN BUSHELS 
(In round thousands, last ciphers omitted). 
1907 1906 1905 1904 1903 1902 1901 


NE & NY 650 710 $15 775 425 410 415 


N J <a 340 325 275 250 $75 135 250 
West .. 80 6135 125 110 100 130 75 
Total. 1070 1170 815 1135 1000 675 800 


The crop will not move in earnest until 
October. Some early sales may be noted 
of eastern fruit at $5 to $6 per barrel, oe- 
casionally for early varieties, at 
loading points in New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts, and a few sales of attractive 
Wiseonsin fruit at $7.50 to $8.50. The 
main erop will, as usual, go into eold ster- 
age until the autumn is further along. 
The demand is limited throughout Octo- 
ber, but is always expected to increase 
rapidly with November. Last winter some 
very high figures were realized late in the 
season, and long after growers had, as a 
rule, disposed of their crops: but, of 
course, the middlemen earried the risk. 
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Prof DI J Wickson has been elected = di- 
rector of the argicultural experiment station 
at Berkeley, Cal, which gives him position at 
the head of the department of agriculture of 
the University with which he has been con- 
nected in various capacities since 1879 Since 
May, 19065, he has been acting director of the 
experiment station and dean of the agriculture 


college. 








Headquarters for 
Southwestern Trees 


LARGEST STOCKS IN THE SOUTH 
Our Teas Weeping Mulberry stake trained 
are fine. 
Our Bungeii Catalpa, none like them. 
Our Roses have the southern vigor and quality, 


Everything 


Our long growing and shipping seasons are 
important. @ Car lots a specialty. @ Trade list 
ready. @ Orders booked now for fall or spring 


shipment. 
ADDRESS 


TEXAS NURSERY COMPANY, “teres” 


Wanted wi'l require the coming year, 


and let us book your order now. Many nursery- 
men went without this necessary article this 
There wasn’t any. Let us take care 





spring. 
of you. 


Z. K. JEWETT € CO., Sparta, Wis. 





Knox Nurseries 


Cherry Trees—From Vincennes, Indiana. 

Pecan Trees—Paper shell sorts from our branch 
nursery in Monticello, Florida. 

H. M. SIMPSON @ SONS, Props. 


Vincennes Ind. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


COOLING FRUIT FOR SHIPMENT 


It is claimed that fruit picked in the 
hot sun and loaded almost immediately on 
refrigerator cars will be several hundred 
miles on its journey before it is cooled to 
a temperature unfavorable to decay. The 
reported adoption of methods on the 
Pacifie Coast for cooling fruit before ship- 
ment would seem to mark a great advance. 
By placing the fruit in a room through 
which a cireulation of ice cold air is main- 
tained by mechanical means, it is said the 
temperature may be reduced to the proper 
point within from two to three hours and 
then shipped in perfeet condition. This 
innovation will make it practicable to per- 
mit more perfect ripening, the fruit will 
have better flavor and naturally command 
higher prices. 


FERTILIZING STRAWBERRIES 


After a careful study of the anatomy of 
the strawberry plant, the Wisconsin sta- 
tion is of the opinion that a liberal top- 
dressing with fine manure after the fruit- 
ing season is the most rational method of 
fertilizing the strawberry plantation. This 
dressing protects the crowns of the plants 
from exeessive summer heat and furnishes 
the young roots with abundant nourish- 
ment throughout the growing season, de- 
veloping strong plants which are able to 
store up in the short stems a good supply 
of reserve material for the first leaf 
growth the following spring. 


Reports from various parts of the United 
States indicate a very short peach season for 
1907. With the exception of Oceana county 
which claims a 1,000,000 bushel crop, Michigan 
will produce very few peaches. The Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Missouri crops are reported fail- 
ures. Southern Illinois will have an unusually 
good season but does not grow extensively. In 
Ohio and New York there are many peaches, 
although nothing approaching a good general 
crop. 








For Sale 2 Bragg Tree Diggers, com- 

plete; 1 Jumbo Tree Cultivator; 
1 Perfection Peach Pit Planter; 1 Willow 
Tying Machine, condition good. Retiring 
from business. 


Address X, Y, Z, care of American Fruits 
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THE APPLE SITUATION 


One of the biggest apple orchards in Hamp- 
shire Co., Mass., has been sold at $3 per bbl. 
f. o. b. 

Western buyers who have been touring Mich. 
say that growers throughout the state are 
holding firm views on the apple outlook. Many 
farmers refuse to sell for less than $3 per bbl. 
on the trees, equivalent to $3.50@$4 packed. 

A report from Monroe Co., N. Y., says that a 
Chicago firm recently bought several thou- 
sand bbis. of ’07 winter apples, giving $3.90@ 
$4 for No. 1 fruit delivered f. o. b. local ship- 
ping stations. Only choice fruit was included. 

It is alleged that a large part of the ’07 
Bellefleur apple crop in the Pajar valley of Cal. 
have been contracted. Buyers opened the sea- 
son at $1.35 per box, but recent sales have 
been nearer $1.50@$1.65 

Colorado apple growers are enjoying phe- 
nomenal prices for this year’s crop. Offers of 
$2 per box had been turned down by some 
farmer in the Grand Junction district of that 
state, the producers holding out for $3. 

Buyers are hungrily picking up the ’07 ap- 
ple crop of Ark. Numberless sales are re- 
ported at $2.50 per bbl. orchard run, which is 
equivalent to $4 for choice storage stock. The 
Ark. crop will all be needed in the west and 
south this year. 

Late advices from Wayne Co., N. Y., tell cf 
several sales of winter apples. One big or- 
chard was contracted at $1 per bu. for No. 1 
fruit, seconds and windfalls going at 40c per 
bushel. 

The latest apple sales reported in Ontario, 
Can., are at $2.85@$3 per bbl. f. o. b. local 
shipping stations. These prices have been 
given for apples that will run 80 to 85 per cent 
No. 1. Early varieties of fruit have been 
realizing good figures. 

At New York, under increasing receipts, 
prices dropped somewhat, particularly on the 
commoner grades. Alexander $3@5 per bbl., 
Duchess $3:04.50, Weatth $2.50@4, Green- 
ings $1.75@2.75, Baldwins $2@3.25 

—American Agriculturist. 














ASK and you shall receive FREE from 
R. WARNOCK & CO., Independence, Mo. 


A 21-page booklet 


Chock full of encouragement to FRUIT 
GROWERS, especially LOVERS OF PEARS. 














JAS. M. KENNEDY, Dansville, N. Y. 
I offer for Fall and Spring 

Standard Pear 2 yrs, Bartlett and Seckel and 
other varieties. Dwarf Pear 2 yrs, general list. 
Plum on Plum 2 yrs., European and Japans. Cherry 
2 yrs., Sweets and Sours. Apple 2 yrs., budded, gen- 
eral list. Quince 1 and 2 yrs., Champion, Bourgart 


and Angers. 
All stock free from San Jose Scale and prices as low as the lowest 
for first-class stock. 


Established 
1876 





Field Grown Roses 
Ornamental Shrubs 
Iris and Paeonies 


Trade List Now Ready 


The United States Nursery Co. 


RICH, MISS. 














OUR SPECIALTY 


Burbanks Wonderful Winter Rhubarb 


Plant any time from September till May. 
Headquarters for California Fruits and Berri:s. 
Write for quotations-on your needs. 

Peach Seed in Car Lots 


WAGNER’S NURSERY, Pasadena, Cal. 








iremen and Brakemen 

arn from $100 to $185 
amonth, Graduates of 
this school in great de- 
mand. Actual railwa:; ‘ 
Officials teach you Se: 
mail during your sparetime, “> 
atsmall cost. Free catalog, ete. ““s 
The Wenthe Railway Corres. School, ~>* 
Box 28, Freeport, I~ 
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Pecan Seed lin s One year, 6 to 10 inches; from very pro 
g lific strain, large paper shell, California 
grown. Ask for Prices. Express prepaid 
Pistachio Nut for Arizona, New Mexico, California and the 
Southwest Strong seedlings, from California 
grown seed. Ask for Prices. Express prepaid 

Both ready in November. 


Leonard Coates Nursery Co. Inc., 
MORGANHILL, Santa Clara Co., CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


Are now ready to estimate your wants in Fruit Tree and 
Ornamental Seedlings, also in all kinds of Ornamental 
Stocks and Evergreens on import orders from trance, 
Holland, England, etc.; address 


P. O. Box 752, New York or 31 Barclay Street 








ficorge Hi. Whiting Nurseries 


A general stock of Hardy Northwestern Varieties that 
will succeed anywhere. It will pay you to get my Fre 
Descriptive Catalogue Itis accurate, concise and original, 
and based upon 25 years’ experience in South Dakoia. The 
best of its kind in the Northwest to-day. 


Geo. H. Whiting, Prop., Lock Box 1108, Yankton, S. Dak. 








RED STAR BRAND 
The Nurseryman’s grade in long white strong strands 
in braided hanks. Stock alwayson hand. About quality 
ask your neighbor. About price ask us. 


McHUTCHISON @ CO. 
17 Murray St. NEW YORK CITY 
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NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS 

[Continued from page 129] 
ditional income if this wealth-prolucing 
resource of the American farmer is not 
interfered with, we therefore protest 
against the enactment of any further legis- 
lation favoring Philippine sugar, and urge 
that legislative agitation and attacks on 
the sugar production of this country cease, 
to the end that this great industry of arid 
America may be rapidly and fully devel- 
oped.’’ 

Both of these amendments provoked dis- 
cussion and some heated arguments, but 
in the interest of harmony and the reso- 
lutions of the committee were adopted 
without them. 

A set of resolutions had been presented 
on Friday by Arthur R. Briggs represent- 
ing the California State Board of Trade, 
to the resolution committee which tabled 
it, and on Saturday Mr. Briggs presented 
them to the convention as a whole, and 
they were adopted with little opposition. 
These resolutions read: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


** Whereas, The rapid growth in popula- 
tion and wealth of California and other 
states of the semi-arid region of the Uni- 
ted States is largely due to the develop- 
ment of their agricultural resourees, which 
development has been almost entirely de- 
pendent on irrigation; and 

‘*Whereas, The great results to be 
achieved with the beneficent aid of irri- 
gation are nowhere better demonstrated 
than in the fruit-growing industry in Cali- 
fornia, which, though yet in its youth, has 
reached large proportions in volume and 


value; and 


Burbank’s Creations 


WE ARE OFFERING FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Santa Rosa Plum, Rutland Plumcot, 
Royal and Paradox Walauts 


Send for illustrated booklet. We are mak- 
ing special prices to the trade. 


ROSES 


Our stock of Budded Roses is the best we 
have ever grown and we are offering them at 
prices lower than ever before. Write for ad- 
vance wholesale price list. 


NUT TREES 


_ Walnuts. All the leading standard varieties 
in grafted and seedling trees. 

Pecans. Our stock of Seedling Pecans is very 
heavv. We offer these at prices which we are sure 
will appeal to you. 

We have a full line of everything else in 
Fruit Trees and are icularly strong on 
BUDD£D CHERRIES and APPLES. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 


Fancher Creek Nurseries, Inc. 


GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mgr. 
1225 J Street Fresno, California 























AMERICAN FRUITS 


‘“Whereas, One large branch of the 
fruit industry, viz.; fruit drying and 
packing, has already been seriously harm- 
ed and is threatened with practical ex- 
tinction by an untimely and inapt ruling 
or interpretation of an, in the main, good 
law, i. e., the pure food law—by which 
ruling fruit cured according to the method 
followed for years is branded as contra- 
band, though pronounced by the very 
highest scientific authorities and millions 
of consumers, both at home and abroad, 
to be entirely wholesome and acceptable 
and in no way deleterious to the human 
body after being prepared for the table 
by cooking; be it 

**Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
congress that the final test of sulfur dioxid 
and sulfites in the fruit should be made 
after cooking, as is done in ease of all 
other food products affected by this rul- 
ing; and be it further 

**Resolved, That in the opinion ef this 
congress the Department of Agriculture 
should, as soon as practicable, promulgate 
a new and less radical and more just rul- 
ing, based on ascertained facts and in 
accordance with common experience of 
consumers all over the world, and thereby 
restore quiet and confidence to an _ in- 
dustry which has been greatly demoraliz- 
ed by a ruling not justly applicable to it.”’ 

The election of officers was effected by 
the adoption of the report of the commit- 
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tee on permanent organization without 
argument. The officers elected are: 

President, F. C. Goudy of Denver; see- 
retary, B. O. Fowler of Phoenix, Ariz.; 
first vice-president, George E. Barstow of 
Barstow, Tex.; second vice-president, 
Judge John C. Raker of Alturas, Cal., and 
third vice-president, Herbert Strain of 
Montana. 

Walla Walla, Washington, and Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, both desired anxi- 
ously to entertain the next congress, and 
upon a vote of the delegates the latter 
place was selected. 








Subscribe for *“‘American Fruits”’ 


One Dollar Per Year 


All the Nursery Trade News all 


the Time 





2 PEACH SEED 
@ if You Want Peach Seed 
- . 

0 WRITE TO 

x W. W. WITTMAN & CO. 
6) Baltimore, Md. 

€ 
a 
a 


For Samples and Prices 


agaas HOVad 


PEACH SEED 








List Free 





GRAPE 





All Old and New Varieties 
Immense stock warranted true Quality 
unsurpassed. A fine stock of Cam@PrRELL’s 
EarRLy. An extra fine stock and full as 
sortment of varieties of CURRANTS and 
GOOSEBERRIES ; also BLACKBERRY ROOT 
Catalogue and Price 


Send list of waete for prices. 


CUTTING PLaNTs. 





VINES 








Tt. Ss. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N. Y. 








Special Prices 


On Lecont and Kieffer PEARS, 
JAP. PLUMS, JAP. PERSIM- 
MONS and MULBERRIES, 
Texas Umbrella, Catalpa Speciosa, Golden 


and Rosedale ARBORVITAE, as we are 
very heavy on these lines. 


Also GRAFTED and BUDDED 
PECANS 


Let us know your wants, 


Arcadia Nurseries 


J. H. GIRARDEAU, Jr., Mgr. 
MONTICELLO, FLA. 














Grape Roots That Grow 
Increase in Acreage and Varieties 


We make a specialty of growing Grape Roots. Making 
strong grades and prompt shipments We have heavy 
stock for Nurserymen’s retail trade. Light stock and cut- 
tings for nursery row. Write for special prices. Correspon- 
dence and inspection of stock invited 


FOSTER & GRIFFITH, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Black Locust 


Hardy Catalpa, Russian Mulberry, Honey 
Locust and Osage seedlings by the thousand or 
car lots. Get our prices before placing your 


orders 
C. M. HURLBURT, Mgr. FAIRBURY, NEB.. 


DON’T FORGET 


We are still in the NURSERY business. Our specialties 
are growing Grape Vines and Currants in large quantities. 
We know how to grow them right, and our good grading 
and packingis what sells them. 

Let me quote you prices on your wants 


F. E.SCHIFFERLI, Fredonia, N. Y. 








When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 


Box Straps 


Best and Most Economical on Earth 


References, 300 Nurserymen in U. S. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS FROM 
WAREHOUSE STOCK. 


Ward-DicKey Steel Co 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Manufacturers of Planished Sheet Steei 





The Commercial Nursery Co. 
Winchester, Tenn. 
OFFERS TO THE TRADE A FINE LOT OF 
Two Year Apple, Year Old Peach in good varieties, 
also June Bud Peach, Heavy One Year Apple 
Buds, Grape Vines Two Year Old. 


A fine lot Carolina Poplar, 8 to 10 ft. 


California Privet, and a general line of 
Nursery Stock. Write for prices and 
give us a chance to please you. 


Commercial Nursery Co., Winchester, Tenn. 


4,000,000 PEACH TREES 
J. C. HALE, Prop. Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 


Large Stock of Apple, 1 Year Pear and Cherry 
WRITE FOR PRICFS 








Graves Peach 


Ripening a week 
before Crawford's 
Early. Trees from the originator have seal 
attached. Prices free. 

ORIGINATOR 


W. J. GRAVES, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


An Early Yellow Freestone 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A copy of the 1907-8 catalogue of P. J. 
erckmans Co. has come to our desk. We 
commend it to the attention of all who are in- 
terested in nursery stock. Issued by one of 
the largest commercial nurseries in the United 
States this catalogue is very comprehensive and 
contains a store of valuable information. It 
is well illustrated, well arranged and carefully 
indexed, giving evidence throughout that the 
work was done by competent hands. There are 
no stock illustrations that have been used in- 
discriminately in the catalogues of various 
other nurserymen. It is a Berckmans’ cata- 
logue from beginning to end. 


Herbert Chase of the Alabama Nursery Co., 
of Huntsville, Ala., paid a visit to Rochester in 
the early part of September. 


J. G. Harrison & Sons have a fine exhibit 
of fruit, shade and ornamental trees at the 
Jamestown Exposition. They have issued hand- 
some post-cards, “Jamestown Exposition, 1907,” 
and in all ways entered into the spirit of this 
great event with characteristic energy. 
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Kills San Jose Scale 


TARGET BRAND SCALE DESTROYER is a positive and reliable agent for the 
destruction of San Jose Scaie. If your orchards are infested with this troublesome pest you 
can clean them out with this ay yn and make your trees healthful and prolific fruit- 
bearers. It never fails, but can relied upon to do the work when used according to 


instructions. It is 


Positively Guaranteed 


harmless to trees or fruit, and effective in operation. It is a soluble oil, which, when diluted— 
one gallon of oil to 20 gailons of water—can be applied with any good spray-pump without 
clogging the nozzles or giving any trouble whatever. This method is much more rapid and 
eflective than a Lime-Sulphur wash, requires no skilled labor, and there is no risk of injuring 


the tree. 
Target Brand Scale Destroyer 


is more effective, less disagreeable to handle, and costs no more than Lime-Sulphur Wash. 
Try it if you want satisfactory results. Endorsed by leading fruit-growers everywhere. 
Write for our new illustrated Spraying Catalog and price-list, and Bulletin, “Dipping vs. 
Fumigation.” SENT FREE. 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL DISTRIBUTING CO., Box 704, 


Joseph Phillips, originator of the famous 
cling peach that bears his name, and the en- 
richer of many orchardists, died in a hospital 
the other day at Yuba, Cal., a pauper. 








At McEwen, Tenn., it is stated, a growers’ 
association has been formed with A. L. Seals 
as president, and that the planting of 8,000 
peach trees this coming fall is a part of the 







plan. 

















Fine Delaware-Grown Peach Trees 


OF BEST OLD AND 
NEW VARIETIES 


The Delaware Nurseries 
D. S. COLLINS, Mgr. Milford, Del. 


2,000,000 Black Locust Seedlings 
1,500,000 Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 


Catalpa from our own gathered seed from care- 
fully selected trees. Get seedlings grown from 
Northern seed if you want hardy, thrifty stock. 
We are ready to quote favorable prices. 


j. A. Gage Beatrice, Neb. 














Martinsburg, W. Va. 














WM. M. SIMANTON 


Willis Nurseries | Warren County | American Everblooming 
OTTAWA, KANSAS Nurseries HYDRANGEA 


Offer a general assortment of nurs- 


ery stock ; a large supply of ASBURY, NEW JERSEY H. Arberescens Grandiflora 


Apple, Wholesale Grower of Fine nursery grown plants of this f 
finest HARDY flowering shrub. A 


European and Japan Plums and PEACH large stock. Descriptive circulars free. 
Peonies, best named kinds. 


Forest Seedlings 


; lie — r i v Flowering shrubs, in good stock. 
Correspondence solicted. Prices rea- REES Lilies, Gladioli, ete. 


sonable. Give us a trial order. 


Ce ille, 
A. WILLIS, Proprietor A clean, perfect tree true to The E. 4 Teas Co., i 
name is whatI produce. Write me. 


























Nursery } 
Pruner 


No. N 


Cut is exact size. 
Blade is hand forged 
and warranted. 

No shoddy here. 
Sample by mail, soc. 





All Steel Pruning Shears, California pattern, postpaid $1.00. 
Send for 12 page SPECIAL, NURSERY CATALOGUE. 


Grafting Knife by mail, 2s5c. Nursery Budding Knives, 2sc. Pocket Budding Knife, 35c. 
49> Nursery and Florists’ Propagating Knife, white handle, soc.— You pay 75c. for a much inferior knife. 
2 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 92 A Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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Kieffer Pear Trees 


2 year old; extra fine; 5 to 7 feet and 4 to 6 feet on 
branched French roots 





Carolina Poplar 


10 to 12 feet and 8 to 10 feet; fine, straight 
bodies and good heads 





Apple Trees 


2 year old, 5 to 7 feet; 4 to 6 feet and 4 to 5 feet; good list of varieties 





APPLE SEEDLINGS, all grades 
JAPAN and KIEFFER PEAR SEEDLINGS 


Mahaleb, Mazzard, 
Myrabolan and Quince Stocks 


GRAFTS--Apple, Pear and Cherry 





No trouble to quote prices. Our stock is well grown and thrifty and free 
from all diseases, and will be graded high. 


F. W. Watson & Co. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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Nurserymen’s Condensed 


PLATE BOOK 


Price $2.25 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


List of Varieties 


Rome Beauty, Wolf River, 


; ‘ Grimes’ Golden. 
Maiden Blush, Wealthy, Rambo. 
3! Duchess of Oldenburg, Northern Spy, 
( Alexander. 
4) Early Harvest, Yellow Transparent, 
( Red Astrachan. 
5 York Imperial, Gano, Mann. 
6 Hyslop, Transcendent. 
7! Clapp’s Favorite, Beurre D’ Anjou, Duchess 
\ d’Angouleme. 
8 Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, Sheldon. 
9 Seckel, Kieffer. 
10 Fitzgerald, Champion, Foster. 
11 Chinese Cling, Alexander, Globe. 
12 Elberta, Crosby, Triumph. 
13  Apricots—Alexander, Alexis, Budd. 
14 ' Lombard, Beauty of Naples, German 
( Prune, Italian Prune. 
js / Shropshire Damson, Monarch, Wild Goose, 
“ \ Shippers Pride, Moore’s Artic. 
16 Red June, Willard. 
17 Abundance, Burbank, Wickson. 
Napoleon Bigarreau, Gov. Wood, Large 
18 - Montmorency, Black Tartarian, Early 
Richmond, Windsor. 
19 Orange, Champion Quince. 
20 Rhubarb, Asparagus. 
21 Moore’s Early, Brighton, Concord, Niagara. 


22 
23 


24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


Rochester Lithographing Co. 


COLORED PLATES, PLATE BOOKS, CATALOGS AND PRINTED FORMS FOR NURSERYMEN 


Worden, Salem. 

Eaton, Delaware. 

Cherry, White Grape, Fay’s Black 
Champion. 

Downing, Industry, Smith’s Improved. 

Columbian, Cumberland, Loudon. 

Gregg, Cuthbert, Ohio, Golden Queen. 

Erie, Rathbun. 

Carolina, Poplar. 

Catalpa, Horse Chestnut. 

Bechtel’s Crab. 

American Elm, Red Thorn, Prunus Triloba. 

Mt. Ash, Tea’s Mulberry, Russian Mul- 
berry. 

Kilmarnock Willow. 

Norway Maple, Linden. 

Silver Maple, Weir’s Maple. 

Privet Hedge, Honey Locust Hedge. 


38 | 


/ 
39 
40 
41) 


/ 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


47 


48 
49 


50. 


51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


62; 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 ; 
75 
76 


—— 


Norway Spruce, Irish Juniper, American 
Arbor Vitae, Austrian Pine. 

Colorado Blue Spruce. 

Ampelopsis Veitchii Quinquefolia 

Monthly Fragrant, Scarlet Trumpet, 
Hall’s Honeysuckle. 

Clematis Paniculata. 

Clematis Henryii, Edward Andre, Romana, 
Jackmanni. 

Wistaria Purple, Aristolochia. 

Althaea Red, Purple, White. 

Tree Hydrangea. 

Hydrangea P. G. Syringa Golden, Weigela 

Variegated, Spiraea Aurea, Deutzia Crenata. 

Syringa Mock Orange. 

Weigela Rosea. 

Lilacs—Ludwig Spaeth, Frau Dammann, 
Pres. Grevy. 

Snowball. 

Spireea Anthony Waterer, Van Houteii. 

Purple Fringe, Sambucus Aurea. 

Deutzia Pride of Rochester. 

Japan Quince. 

Calycanthus. 

Golden Glow, Yucca. 

Anemone Whirlwind. 

Phox Red and White. 

Japan Iris Purple, White and Blue. 

Pzeonias. 

Lilies — Auratum, Lancifolium Rubrum, 
Lancifolium Album. 

Crocus, Hyacinths, Tulips. 

Ramblers Red, White, Yellow. 

Baltimore Belle, Queen of Prairie. 

Dorothy Perkins. 

Paul Neyron, Rosa Rugosa, Memorial. 

Margaret Dickson, Anna de Diesbach. 

La France, Fisher Holmes. 

Persian Yellow Mrs. Joen Laing, Earl of 
Dufferin. 

Prince Camille de Rohan. 

Coquette des Alps, Alfred Colomb. 

Harrison Yellow, 

Madam Gabriel Luizet, Jules Margottin, 
Madam Plantier. 

Moss Perpetual, Red,White, Pink. 

Tree Rose, Red. 





178 North Water Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S.A. 
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French Stocks and Seedlings 


FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS, ROSES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


25 Years Experience in the Business 


Handled and packed in France under 
my Personal Supervision. 


Get My PRICES 


IRVING ROUSE 


Rochester, N. Y. 














The Winfield Nursery Co. 


Offer to the trade a large number 
of seedlings as follows: 


Black Locust, Speciosa Catalpa, Mahaleb 
(Home grown or imported), Russian 
Olive, Myrabolan, Japan and 
French Pear Stocks and 
Apple Seedlings. 


Stocks Graded High Lowest Prices 
The Winfield Nursery Co., “xAnsas’ 











Bridgeport 





Nurseries 





The largest and most complete in the State and one 
of the largest and best equipped in the country. 


Plums, (large stock, all grades) European, Japan, 
Americana. 

Cherries, Pears, Standard and Dwarf, (all grades). 

Apple, Peach, Quince, Grape, Currants, Small Fruits, 

Shade Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 


etc. Apple Seedlings, Forest Seedlings, Imported Cherry, 
Pear, Plum Seedlings. 


Grafts put up to order only 
No Job Lots to Offer. 


Our Spades the Best and Cheapest in the Market. 
TRADE LIST READY SEPTEMBER et. 


If you are wanting light grade Pear and straight smooth Norway 
Maple let us quote you prices. 


WANT LISTS PRICED PROMPTLY. 


C. M. Hobbs @® Sons 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Albertson @ Hobbs 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 

















ESTABLISHED 1870 


Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


E. P. BERNARDIN, Prop. 
PARSONS, KANSAS 


Specialties for Fall 1907 
Early Harvest B. B. root cutting plants by the 100,000. 
Apple 2 year, fine as ever grew, by the car load. 


Baled Waste Excelsior. Can ship to western nurserymen 
on cheap freight rate. 


General line of Stock at the lowest prices. 


SEND IN WANT LIST FOR SPECIAL PRICES ON ALL LINES 














R. C. PETERS & SONS 


Ironshire, Maryland 
SUCCESSORS TO) 


W. M. Peters’ Sons, Snow Hill, Md. 


Bell Telephone connections in Office Telegraph Office, Berlin, Md 


OFFER FOR FALL 1907 


Peach Trees of all the Leading Varieties 
in the Larger Grades 


Send in your List of Wants for Special Prices 

















TREES 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, 
Shrubs, Etc. 

Wholesale and retail. 

Long list of varieties suitable to all sections. 

Full line for Fall, 1907 

Dealers trade a specialty. 

Peach Seed, California Privet. 


Send Us Your List of Wants for Prices. 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

















L. Green & Son Co. 


Perry, Lake Co., Ohio 


Offer for Fall 1907 and Spring 1908 
One of the most complete assortments in the country. Heavy 
on Standard and Dwarf Pear, European, Japan and Native 
Plum, Peach, Ornamental Trees, fine lot of Poplar including 
1 year Whips, lots of Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Evergreens, 


Herbaceous and Perennial Plants. 


Also nice lot 1 year Grapes that promise to be good stuff. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED INSPECTION INVITED 
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APPLE TREES 


TWO YEAR BUDS 


inch ; inch in t inch , inch inch 





American Golden Russet 50 500 500 Mo. Pippin 50 100 100 
Albemarle Pippin 50 1000 500 Mcintosh 1000 2000 1000 
Alexander 50 200 200 Nero 1000 3000 3000 
Arkansas Black 25 100 100 Newtown Pippin 200 200 
Bismarck — 1000 1000 Pewaukee 100 500 500 
Baldwin 1000 3000 2000 Paradise Winter Sweet 1000 2000 2000 
Coffelet Beauty 25 50 50 Porter 23 200 200 
Chenango Strawberry 25 100 50 Rawles Janet 500 1000 1000 
Cooper’s Market 25 100 50 Rolfe 100 500 500 
Carthouse 25 100 50 Roman Stem 100 1000 1000 
Dominie 100 1000 1000 Red Astrachan 500 2000 2000 
Early Harvest 50 250 250 Ribston Pippin 50 100 100 
Early Colton 50 250 250 Red June 100 1000 1000 
Fourth of July 1000 3000 2000 Sweet Bough 100 2000 2000 
Fameuse 500 500 500 Salome 100 500 500 
Fallawater 200 500 500 Scott’s Winter — 300 300 
Golden Beauty Crab 500 1000 1000 Stark 200 1000 1000 
Gravenstein - 200 300 Smith Cider 100 500 500 
Hubbardston’s Nonsuch 500 500 Transcendent Crab 500 3000 3000 
Hyslop Crab 50 500 500 Twenty Ounce 100 100 
Jonathan 100 1000 1000 Wagner 1000 500 
Lawyer 100 1000 1000 Walbridge 25 50 50 
Longfield 50 200 200 Wolf River 50 200 200 
Lankford Seedling 50 200 200 William’s Early Red 3000 5000 
Limber Twig 25 200 200 Wealthy - 500 500 
Mann 100 1000 1000 Yellow Belle 100 500 500 
King 25 100 100 Early Ripe 50 500 500 
Kennard’s Choice 25 100 100 Early Strawberry 50 500 500 
Martha 25 50 50 
KIEFFER PEAR TREES CHERRY TREES 


Three years, Extras 
1000 Kieffer Pears, 1 to 1'; inches 
1000 Kieffer Pears, two years, 3, inch 
5000 Kieffer Pears, two years, ‘« inch 
2000 Kieffer Pears, two years, '. inch 


3000 Early Richmond Cherry, two years, 4 inch 

3000 Early Richmond Cherry, Grafted on Mazzard, \ inch 
3000 flontmorency Cherry, two years, 5; inch 

3000 Montmorency, three years, grafted on Mazzard ;:, inch 


PEAR TREES 


1000 Le Conte, 3, grade 


PEACH TREES 


inch ~16 inch inch 


1000 Garber, one inch and up 1000 Le Conte, ‘; grade 


inch ) inch > Inch 





Elberta, 3000 8000 8000 Greensboro, 500 500 500 
Champion, 2000 4000 4000 Chair’s Choice, 1000 1000 1000 
Belle of Ga., 1000 1000 1000 Crawford Late, 1000 9000 9000 
Old Nixon, 500 500 500 Crawford Early, 500 1000 1000 
Carman, 1000 1000 1000 Crosby, 500 1000 1000 
Fox Seedling, 500 500 500 Smock, 3000 4000 4000 
Bilyeu, 500 1000 1000 Yellow St. John, 1000 1000 1000 
Frances, 500 1000 1000 
PLUM TREES 

Wickson, 2 years, 1000 500 2000 Red June, _ — 1000 
Burbank, | year, — 500 
5000 Silver Maples, 8 to 10 feet 500 Blue Cedars, 4 to 5 feet 1000 llulberry, 6 to 8 feet 
5000 Silver Maples, 6 to 8 feet 2000 Carolina Poplars, 8 to 10 feet 1000 Catalpa Speciosia, 3 to 4 feet 
1000 Norway Spruce, 2 to 3 feet 2000 Carolina Poplars, 6 to 8 feet 1000 Catalpa, 4 to 5 feet 
1000 Norway Spruce, | to 2 feet 500 American Elm, 6 to 8 feet 500 American Black Ash, 4 to 5 feet 

CALIFORNIA PRIVETS 


1000 4 to 5 feet 2000 3 to 4 feet 5000 2 to 3 feet 5000 18 to 24 inches 5000 12 to 18 inches 


J. G. Harrison & Sons 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 
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